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TOGETHER. 





BY L. Ww. 





The snowy bloom is on the brier, 
All frosty lies the fallow ; 

The hunters gather round the fire, 
and sign for hound and halloo. 

While bending o’er a poet's boo 
Secure from wind aud weather, 

Within a velvet-curtained noox 
Bit she and I together. 


This morning we were strangers yet; 
Batint dreamy A 
We find somehow our bave met, 
And lived and loved for ages. 
And life is as & summer day, 
Love laughs at wintry weather, 
And other worlds so far away, 
And we so near together. 


The golden sun shall shine again, 
The chase demand its lover, 
And I no more be lonely when 
I canter to the cover. 
For through the world, whate’er betide, 
In storm or sunny weat » 
We two shall rice on side by side, 
My love and I together. 


THE 


DOCTOR'S SECRET; 


Richard Westwood’s Wife. 











BY THE AUTHOR OF ““Marsonre’s Trias,”’ 
‘Ivy's Prosation,”’ Ero. 





CHAPTER L 


WONDER what is the matter with Dr. 
Westwond to-day ?’’ ssid Mrs. Heriot, of 
Combe Priors, watching the doctor from 
her well-shaded window, as he took his 
way down the steep uneven street of the 
old fashioned country town. 
' Mra. Heriot threw this observation over 
her shoulder, as it were, at her niece Lina 
Herbert. 

“Is anything the matter?’’ asked that 
young lady carefully, from the table where 
she was making a terrible mess with her 
aunt's best colors, attempting an illumina- 
tion for the church decoration, and succeed- 
ing very badly indeed. 

“Yes.” answered Mrs. Heriot musingly, 
drumming on the window sill with her white 
and shapely a ‘there must be some- 
thing wrong with him.’’ 

“Dearold thing,’’ said Lina indifferently, 
=e half a bottle of gold paint. ‘I hope 


“He was so absent that he did not hear 
& word I was saying to him,”’ Mrs Heriot 
went on, un by her niece's want 
of sympathy. “I mever knew him to be 
——— before. I wonder what is the 

er ’ 

“Tonthache,”’ said Lina, with her head on 
me side to see the effect of a red lily on a 
blue ground. 

“Toothschet’’ echoed Mrs. Heriot. ‘“‘What 
do vou mean. Lina ?’”’ 

“Nothing,”’ answered Lins, yawning; ‘I 
said it only by way of conversation; you 
seemed to exnect me to say something. 
For my own I don’t believe there 
is snvthing at all the matter with Dr. West: 


But there was—something serious the 
matter too. Mrs Heriot's quick insight was 
> at fault. Perhaps if she had been alone 
* Westwood would have taken her into 

confidence; in fant, a great part of her 
Tor) epeoulation was due to wonder that 


x Heriot was used to being taken into 
t. Westwood's confidence. He came to 
, &8 60 many men must com to one 
woman or ansther, in most of his difficulties 

and perplexities. 
ume after Lina had lounged down the 
eat” narrow vista of the low ceiled room. 
oat the conservatory at the 


was tantalizing herself 


wrestwood's unusual reticence and the cause 


Meanwhile ‘Dr. Westwood -was pursuing 








his way with a troubled brow and a load on 
his honest heart which would have been s 
good deal lightened by Mrs. Heriot’s coun- 
sels. This load had come to him with the 
early ae it had with him all 
—8* y. Heleth fin with his 
latch wf and turned into the room on the 
right of the doorway, which he called his 
surgery, and actually used for all social and 
domestic purposes. 

The doctor was lying back in his arm- 
chair, a listless weariness apparent in his 
whole figure, when a heavy step sounded in 
be AREY GOS — in at the 

oor. 
“I thought I heard you come in, doctor,’’ 
said a loud, unmodulated voice with a strong 
provincial accent. ‘You'll be ready for 
your dinner now ?f’’ 

*“No—yes; I mean I'm ready— quite 
ready,”’ replied the doctor dreamily; and 
the head was drawn back and a heavy re. 
treating footstep gradually died away in 
some far back region—after which the doctor 
sat up, clasped his hands and brought them 
down upon bis knee again with the despair- 
ing exclamation: 

‘There's Hephzibah too!"’ 

He was just in that thoroughly battered 
and exhausted condition when the last straw 
breaks the camel's back; and Hephzibah, 
with her thirteen stone of weight and her 
uncompromising heaviness of hand and foot, 
was a sufficiently substantial straw for the 


purpose. 

“You've been wearing of yourself out 
this ‘ot day,’’ she said, with a stern glance 
at the harasse doctor, as she set a covered 
dish upon the already spread table; ‘‘and 
not a bit nor a sup have you had since break- 
fist. No’’—making a dart at the doctor's 
coat pocket; ‘‘here’s the sherry flask and the 
sandwidges just as 1 put ‘em in this morn- 
ing!’ 

Wen. well, what have you got for me 
now?” demanded thedoctor. ‘Fried soles? 
Come, that'll do; I can always eat your 
fried soles, Hepbzibah.’’ 

‘“Yes; and there's the calf's head curried, 
and as tender a steak as ever I cooked —and 
mind you make a good dinner,’’ said the 
mistress of Dr. Westwood’s establishment 
as she retired. 

Dr Westwood did make a good dinner. 
and felt the better for it. And then he set 
himself to solve the problem which had 
haunted his day’s work. 

He went back to his arm chair, and, draw 
ing a letter out of his pocket read it over 
again for the first time since he had hastily 
skimmed it in the morning and it had mur. 
dered his peace for the day. It was a letter 
with foreign stamps, the writing being an 
irregular. boyish sort of hand-written in a 
great hurry apparently; and these were the 
contents: 

Mevsourne. March 21, 18— 


“Dear O'd Philip,—I am going to astonish 
you now, if I never did before! I've been 
and got married to the sweetest and dearest 
little girl in the world. There! What do 

ou think of that? It was all done ina 
nding on account of circumstances The 
Van uard was ordered oft to Balaclava. I 
could not leave my darling to her st*p 
mother's tender mercies (her tather is dead 
and the old cat was not kind to her); #0 I 
married her out of hand st twelve hours’ no- 
tice, and I have sent her home to you. 
You will take care of her until we have 
given the Rassians a jolly good licking and, 
if I never come back again, you will take 
care of her still—I know you well enough 
to be eure of that. 
“Your aftzctionate brother. 
Ricaarp C. WesTwoon. 


‘+P S —Armine will sail in the Fifeshire 
on the ist, and will arrive at Graverend 
about a fortnight after you receive this. You 
will meet her, of cotrse. Poor Armine does 
not know asoul in England, and will depend 
entirely upon you.” 

“Just like Dick!" was Dr. Westwood’s 
comment on this epistie testily ut’ered ton, 
as he let the paper drop from his haad. 
‘(What on earth am : to * ** mene 

woman-— forward, pert puss 
colonial woman, toot It is the most incon- 





siderate thing Dick has done yet,” he con- 
cluded looking ruefully round his sanctum. 

The doctor groaned aloud as he realised 
all the changes which were wane see 
him. He would have to give up his te; 
and the doctor liked his habite—the sing'e 
indulgeace he gave himseli—he who gave 
so much to others. He would ve 
to relinquish his cosy corner and 
inbalit the parlor, which bis housekeeper 
arranged after her own sweet will with 
ghastly e'uffed birds and ridiculous bits of 
china. Tnen, when he cime in, wearied 
with a long round of protessional visits. he 
would have to change his coat—he rubbet 
bis hands fondly up and down his old brown 
garment. which was as well known in 
Combe Priors as the doctor himeeli—.nd to 
dine with a chattering ofa girl, who 
— would even expect him to array 

imself in that abomination a dress coat, and 

to take her out to those Combe Priors tes. 

lees” which Dr. Westwood had hitherto 
a 

“And there’s Hephzibah!" exclaimed the 
doctor, harking back to bis old perplezity, 
as that formidable functionary’s footfall 
again heralded her advance. How would 
the housekeeper receive the intelligence of 
the impending change? That was the ques- 
tion before which Dr. Westwood's heart 
quailed. For honest Hephzibah tyrannized 
over him—‘‘for his own good,’’ as she ex- 
plained to her gossips. 

8 ill Hephzibah must be told. Dr. West- 
wood looked up as she came in, with half 
formed resolution to make a clean breast 
of itand have it over; but at the woman s 
aggressive aspect as she strode towards him. 
bearing his cup of coffee, his courage ebed 
awsy. 

‘There's something the matter with the 
doctor,’”’ said Hephzibah to herself as she 
closed the door; ‘‘I s’pose he'll tel] me when 
he’s ready.’ And the energy with which she 
scolded Tom, the doctor s boy-—her natural 
enemy—stowed how deeply her feelings 
were hurt at the tardiness of the conf- 
dence. 

So that Dick's inconsiderate conduct had 
already caused the doctor to conduct himeelf 
with unhandsome reticence towards two of 
his best friends. 

Presently Dr. Westwood, with a sort‘of 
languid scquiescence in his fate, stooped to 
pick up Dick’s letter in order to assure him- 
self of the date—to see, in fact, how long a 
reprieve was granted him. He gave a pro- 
digious etart. 

‘The 2d of March,”’ he exclaimed—'‘‘and 
this is the 16:h of May!’ 

He made a dash at the pspers on the writ. 
ing-table found the last 7imes, and ran his 
eye down the ‘Shipping Iatelligence.’’ 
There it was! 

‘Falmouth, May 15th. Passed, the Fif/e- 
shire, trom Fort Philip.’’ 


The doctor rang the bell violently. There 
was no time to be lost. The mail train 
would pass in twenty minutes; if he could 
catch it he might yet be in time to save the 
poorgirl—Dr Westwood was relenting—'he 
forlorness of finding herself all alone in a 
strange land. 

“My boota H:pbzibsh”’ he ordered, ‘'I 
am going to Londor | ’ 

If be had said ‘ Ksmschatka,’’ the house- 
keeper could hardly have looked more sur. 
prised or amazed. 

.*Qnick, woman! Don't stand staring 
there!’ moved out of all mere civility by the 
emergency of the moment 

With an air of having been unjustly 
snubbed and of resenting the operation, 
Hephzibah came back with the boots. 

“Ifa broken leg or a fit or anything of 
that sort comes in, send it over the way to 
Dr Spink. Tell the others that I shall be 
bsck to morrow.”’ It was not until he was 
on the doorstep that he turned and made his 
announcement ‘‘Hepbzibah,’’ said he, 
‘my brother Dick has sent bis wife to me 
from Anstralia, and I am gojng now to 
bring her home See that everything is 
ready for her."’ 

And without waiting to see the effect of 
this parting shaft, the doctor rushed into the 
roed, and away up the street towards the 





CHAPTER II. 
[): WESTWOOD was down at 


bes 
B 
J 
F 
3 
ale 


misled by roy ow fi'cting ‘Sure Jot cor 
re e Fifeshire aa “Bhe's 

Sides sbo'll he fa 1a half an hour,”’ 

hasn't left Gravesend yet, sir; she'll not 
up before two o’clock.”’ etc. 

It was oT that Dr. Westwood's 
did temper had recovered from the first 
of Dick's letter, or he might have been 
tempted to lay all these m'nor ex 
also at that young naval officer's door. As 
it was, he seated himself on a coil of 
and waited patiently, solecing himself 
the Zimes, nntil a cry of “Here she is, sift 
oe the Fifeshire just coming up!" roused 

m. 

There she was, her flags fiying exultantly, 
her passengers crowding ber decks, even her 
crew looking eagerly on ‘‘Home.’’ 

The doctor felt a thrill at his heart; the 
spirit of that joyous “homeward bouad”’ 


along the rows of ex t faces — 

Sidi ae couse 
in vain. He had warmed to his mission, aad 
his eyes brightened and bis kindly smile 


a 
—D 


was ready as he on board ead 
threaded his way through the crowd. 
Which was Armine? Two or three times 


be had almost stretched out his hand and 
spoken his greeting, when the face which he 
bad felt sure must be that of Dick's wife 
was turned away to answer some other wel- 
coming voice 

“‘Armine?’ he had even ventured to my 
to 8 ao { lipped, black eyed damsel—Dr. 
Westwood thought he knew Dick's taste. 

‘That is not my name,”’ ssid the 
pertly. And Dr. Westwood bowed 
apologies, and pursued his quest. 

Presently the crowd thinned, as one 
after another passed the ship, and Dr. West- 
wood still remained alone. He wandered 
up and down the decks and in and oat of 
the saloons, with a queer little of jection to 
asking the steward or c ffi sers of the ship for 
the object of his search 

And then it happened that, as he passed 
for the seventh or eight time near a couple 
of trunks standing ready for transport to the 
shore his eye fell first on a name—‘‘Mrs. 
Richard Westwood’’—and then on a slight, 
tall figure ins brown mushroom hat aad s 
girlish costume of blue striped camlet,stand- 
ing over the boxes with an air of proprietor- 


ship. 

The doctor, forgetting his manners in the 
sudden astonishment of disowery, stared u 
under the brim of the brown bat into s 
ot lustrous eyes which Jooked hack at him 
wonderingly, until the rosy blood rushed up 
into the fair soft cheeks and the long brown 
eyelashes fell betore his geze 

*You—you are not Dich’s wife?’ cried 
Dr. Westwood suddenly, simost savagely, 
in his discomfiture. 

“And yot—-src—not Dick't—brother?”’ 
taltered the girl. 

**Heaven bless me!"’ ejaculated the doctor; 
and that was all. 

Two big tears rolled out of the large 
gray eyes, as the quivering lip struggled to 
steady itself. 

‘Dick's brother is not at all like Dick,” 
was the ments! comment. 

‘This child? D.ck must be crazy!’’ was 
the other. 

**He is so old!"’ thought Dick's wife. 

‘Soe is s> young!"’ thought Dick's 


r. 

The first officer, a handsome, brorzed 
young fell »w, psssed at that moment. 

‘Mrs. Westwood, are you here still? Can 
I do anything for vou?’’ 

* Toanks, itr Greyling, mv brother in- 
law is here’’ she said, turning round ia- 
s‘antly, with a little dignity of self control, 
which did not escape the doctor. He saw at 
once that ‘‘this child’’ had held her own, 
with a woman's power of dignity, through 
the lonely voyage. 

The young officer glanced at the doctor’s 
shaggy hair and beard, and at his old brown 
coat, and wondered a little; then he lifted 


his cap. 
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some face and merry biue eyes and his bold, 
frank, sailor bearing which hed taken her 
young beart by storm. Yet, at the 
close of their frst twelve hours’ acquaint 
ance, Armine Westwood was prepared to 
indorse Lina Heriot’s opinion of Dr West 
wood—that be was ‘‘a dear old thing.” 
He was so thoughtfully careful of her on the 
long westward journey. providing for all 
her wants, and forestalling them with a 
consideration which amszed her--s\e hed 
been so little used to consideration even 
from her ardent but thoughtless Dick—that 
long before the Journey ended Armine had 
recovered from her first shock of disap 

tment and understood Dick's confidence 

“dear old Philio ”’ 

Not that Dr. Westwood was so old—he 
was barely forty—but forty, to seventeen, is 
quite ancient. Dr. Westwood had come 
early to the cares and responsibilities of Jile, 
bad taken them deeply to heart, and had 

iven bis youth to the help and shield 
ng of others, Dick himself among the num 
ber. 
‘This is your home, my dear; I sincerely 
hope it will be a bappy one.”’ sald Dr 
Westwood as the Combe Priors fiy stopped 
atthe door. ‘‘Where is Hephz bah?’ 

He opened the door with his pass key, 
and looked into the dark ps«age, and the 
still darker surgery; but no Hepbzibsh ap- 
peared. Bat at the end of the long pasasge 
there spread a warm light, as from a door 
set open—the door of the gruesome parlor 
which the doctor dreaded; and into this the 
doctor led his young ward, and dazzled her 
eyes with the sudden change from the ut. 
side dimness to the blaze of light. And 
there, the fossils and the stuffed birds being 
all set aside, the table was laid with a show 
and brilliancy which the doctor, well 
pleased. reoogoized with a glance 

Hepbzibah's sullen dignity bed yielded 
to her housewilely pride, and she had re. 
vived all the old traditions which had lain 
dormant during the doctor's bachelor rule. 
The lamp of state, burnished and polished, 
the best china, the silver service. scarcely 
ever used since his father's death all the 
comfortable and substantial provisions of a 
West Country tea dinner, were set forth io 
such a way as showed that ——— 
was bent on displaying all her housekeeping 
perfection before her guest. And, whilst 
the doctor, in his relief and satisfaction, 
smiled to himself at the thought Hephzibah 
appeared, bearing herself stiffly, to mark 
her upa sense of injury, with her 
hands full of dishes. 

*‘Hephsibab,’’ aaid the doctor, ‘‘this is my 
brother's wife.’’ 

*‘Hephz'bah,’’ echoed the girl, eagerly 
coming forward with outstretched hands and 
the prettiest grace of recognition. ‘ Is this 
Hephzibah? Dick has so ofien talked of 
you., It makes me fee) quite at home to see 
you. He told me to give you his love.”’ 

From that moment Hepbzibah was van- 
quished, and the doctor's heart at rest from 
household fears. For Hephzibah to use her 
own phrase, ‘‘took to’’ the young wife on 
the spot, and straightway divided her alle 
giavca between her old master and her young 
mistress. 

Meanwhile rumor in Combe Priors was 
busy with the doctors ward. It was 
known within a few bours that Dr. West 
wood had brought home a young lady—a 
— wife some said, Lina Heriot amongst 

rs. 


* Bo that was what was the matter with 
him, aunt Kate,’’ remarked the young lady. 
“And am | say she is very young—quite a 
child— as pretty as she can be. Wil! 
yen callon her? Do, aunt Kate—I'm long. 
at to see her Dr. Westwood is a dear 

thing, but I'dont think—po, I'm sure 
he cou'dn't have done it! And I respect the 
girl who has risen so superior to the weak 
nesses of girlhood as to doit. Won't you 
call today, aunt Kate, and take me with 
your’ 

“Tt is very odd,”’ said Mrs. Heriot. 

**Yea,odd and mysterious and delightful,” 
answered her niece. ‘‘Whoisshe? Where 
did he find her out, and how was the court. 
ship done? For we all know that Dr. 
Westworl bas never been away from 
Combe Priors fora day. It's a To 
manos, a real booa. For ages I haven't 
had anything to wake me up #0 com 
pletely!” : 

Bat Mrs. Heriot was on her dignity. 

*‘Under the circumstances, I do not think 
I shall call just yet,” she said. 





THE SATURDAY 


‘Then what are we to do?” asked Lins 
“Oh, dear mé?° I hope be will soon,” 


Bat the very next morning the two ladies 
met Dr. Westwood ia the street. 

‘I was on my way to * sald he; “1 
have not had a moment the last day or 
two, or I should have asked you to come and 
see Mrs. Westwood.’’ 

‘‘Bhe has taken us bv surprise,’’ retarned 
Mrs. Heriot, a little stiffiy for her. 

“And me most of all,”’ said the doctor 


E 


calmly. ‘‘Won't youcome ia now?'’—stop 
pin ‘ore his own door. 
he is so early,” hesitated Mrs. Heriot, 


no’ withstanding @ little pinch from Lina. 
‘Mrs Westwood may not care to receive 
me in the morning.” 

Bat her dignity was quite lost on the uh: 
conventional doctor. 

‘We have known each other too long for 
ceremony,’’ he replied; ‘‘Armine will be 
glad to see youatany hour.” — 

Guided by the sound of a voice, he led 
Mrs. Heriot through the psrlor—where the 
ladies’ practiced eyes detected the subtie un- 
wonted signs of a gentlewoman’s taste and 
presence—out at « glass door, and on to the 
lowest tier of a terraced garden sloping up 
wards from the house. There, seated on a 
flight of stone steps, was a brown browed 
girl in a holland morning dress, with a blue 
howl in ber lap, into which she was shred- 
ding beans 

Mrs. Herirt's artistic eye took in at once 
all the details of the picture—the sunlight on 
the bright uncovered hair, the broad: 
brimmed bat on the ground the background 
of whitewashed wall, all splashed with 
dropping blooms of crimson fuchsia, and 
, pinky-blue globes of large leaved hy- 

rangea, peering over from the upper ter- 
race—and she decided that it was a very 
pretty one, even before she met the almost 
electrical gaze of a pair of deep gray eyes. 
Those eyes completed Mrs. Heriot’s con 

uest. 
. ‘Mrs. Westwood, Mrs Heriot,’’ said the 
doctor; ‘‘Armine, Mrs Heriot is one of our 
most highly valued friends.”* 

‘I must apologize for this early call, Mrs. 
Westwood,’’ smiled Mrs. Heriot, holding 
out her hand and blushing her pinkest— 
being a woman of a fair complexion,she had 
a way of coloring quickly—a very pretty 
way too; ‘‘but your husband must bear the 
blame He persuaded me that you would 
receive me.”’ 

“My husband—Dick,”’ stammered Ar- 
mine, confused and looking from Dr. West- 
wood to Mrs. Heriot. © 

The doctor smiled—a smile which broad- 
ened into a laugh. 

“Mrs. Richard Westwood, I ought to 
have introduced,’’ he said, laughing; ‘‘but it 
never occurred to me there could be any 
mistake.’’ 

And, the impetus once given, everybody 
Jaughed, out there in the sunshine—laughed 
merrily, wntil the tears stood in their eyes. 
It was so ridiculous, so absurd! No wonder 
they laughed. 

“Oh, aunt Leonora, what a sweet young 
creature! Such a lovey dovey of a new: 
married lady,’’ pronounced Lina Heriot as 
she and her relative walked home. 

Hephzibak came forth from her domain, 
with hot cheeks and a mortified air. 

‘‘And you with that blue basin and the 
beams,’’ she exclaimed to Armine—‘'I 
wouldn't have had Mrs. Heriot catch you 
forall I'm worth! I told you it wasn't for 
the likes of you to be doing such work, 
ma'am,’’ added inconsistent Hephzibah. 

‘I don’t mind it a bit,’’ laughed Armine. 
‘*You know I told you I always did those 
things at home; and Mrs. Heriot and her 
niece are so nice, I am sure they did not 
mind ”’ 

‘Give me the beans, ma'am, and go in to 
your flowers and your fancy work,’’ an- 
swered Hephzibah, unconvinced—'‘‘that's 
your place. And there'll be more company 
coming now that Mrs. Heriot’s been 
There'll be Mrs. Trevanion, with her sharp 
tongue and her sharp eyes—you'd never see 
her doing a hand's turn to help a servant! 
And our lady shall be as fine a lady as 
the best of 'em,"’ grumbled Hephzibah, as 
she — off to the kitchen, basin in 
hand. 

Armine picked up her hat and climbed 
up the steep steps to the inclined plane of 
brightly colored —12 ground, where she 
culled enough creamy lilies and dee» 
crimson roses to fill her hands. 

Dr. Westwood. coming presently out of 
his surgery, and watching her unseen. 
thought, as Mrs. Heriot had done, that it 
was a very pretty picture. 





CHAPTER It. 


R. WESTWOOD'S domestic fortune 
had been thrust upon him, yet it was 
wonderful, considering that he was 
not to the manner born, how kindly 

he took to the new d'spensation. He came 
to feel quite a cheering warmth at his heart 
as, after a fagging day, he rode homewards 
in the dusky twilight and thought of the 
welcoming figure which was sure to meet 
him on bis threshold. Without a regret, he 
could pass the door of the little brown sur- 
gery, Salen itr Gat eee Oe 
of satisiaction, to his well-earned rest in 








womanly and homelike. he thought. in ber 


hands. He liked to take his cup of tea from 
her hand, and to fiod that she never forgot 
the exact ion of cream and sugar 
which he liked. It was agreeable to read 
aloud to ber passages or narratives which in- 
terested him. and to receive in return the 
sympathy of her eager and ready interest; 
and gradually the compsnionsbip he had 
dreaded grew to be very charming to him. 

His brother Dick rose in his esteem through 
the medium of his wife. It msy be that he 
envied him juet little bit, in spite of his 
being, as Lion Horiot ssid, such ‘an obsti- 
nate bachelor.”” Certainly it did cross his 
mind once that, if he had married jong be- 
fore. he might some day have had a daugh- 
ter, like this brown haired girl, to care for 
him by prescriptive right. 

Dick was a lucky fellow though! The 
doctor said that to himself a good many 
times And he thought it was very pretty 
to see the girl-wife's devotion to her ssilor- 
husband—how he was foremost in all her 
thoughts—‘‘I will tell Dick,’’ ‘“‘How amused 
Dick will be!'’ being the first thought after 
every new experience—‘‘When Dick comes 
home.”’ the oply outlook into the future. 
Oace Dr. Westwood beguiled her into relat 
ing the bistory of her first acquaintance with 
her husband, and he found it very interest- 
ing—as a psychological study, of course— 
to note the pretty changes which flitted over 
the expressive young face as she told the 
simple story—the happy, sparkling light, 
the sweet blushes, the soft, tender cadence 
of the young voice. 

The story was not told until Dr. West- 
wood and his new sister had quite settled 
down to their confidential home relations. 
It dropped out. pearl by pearl, in answer to 
the doctor’s question, ‘‘How did you and 
Dick find each other out?’’ In truth, the 
happy young wife so fenced in by her love, 
so impregnable in her great happiness, that 
not all the storms of terrible tidings, 
which burst from time to time over desolated 
homes could shake her. 

It her heart best and her hands trembled 
as she read the lists of *‘Killed and wounded,’’ 
in which Dick’s name never appeared, she 
rose from the verusal with renewed confi- 
dence. Her Dick was safe—he was always 
safe. Death and disaster could not approach 
the stronghold of her love 

So time passed on, and the war did not 
end—-it seemed but just beginning—-but 
Dick wrote in high spirits, and Armine’s 
faith never faltered; whilst the doctor's 
hcme lost none of its newly-acquired bright- 
ness. 

lt chanced one early autumn day that Dr. 
Westwood was called to see some poor pa- 
tient in the hospital at Plymouth—a short 
railway. FHlis visit paid, he wandered down 
to the harbor, to pass the time until bis train 
should start. There was a little crowd 
there watching a vessel which had had just 
come in ‘‘from the seat of war with wounded 
men,’’ a bystander explained to Dr. West 
wood—the public interest was ever ready in 
those exciting days for any scrap of news 
from the shores of the Black Sea. 

A sudden overwhelming desire to go on 
board the ship seized on Dr. Westwood—a 
sort of presentiment that she held for him a 
fateful message He hailed a small 
boat and pushed off for the vessel, looking, 
as he approached her, with an anxiety he 
could not define, up at the wan, banda 
men sunning themselves on deck and gazing 
listlessly through their weakness at the land. 
The doctor wrote a word or two on his card 
and sent it up; he was courteously invited to 
come on board. 

“Can I give you any information, sir ?’’ 
an officer asked tie. — 

“Yes, sir. Have you brought amongst 
your passengers a—a Mr. Richard West- 
wood""—the doctor could never tell what it 
was that made him so sure of his answer 
rity you give me any chance news of 

‘Richard Westwood ?”’ repeated the offi. 
cerslowly. ‘Was he a private or an of. 
ficer ?"’ 

An officer—sub lieutenant of H. M. 8. 
Van ve Oy ne the doctor 

‘lama .”” anawered the officer, ‘‘t 
this is the name of a man who died. badly 
wounded, the day after we left Balaclava 
harbor. He was brovght on board just as 
—2 —* * you step into the 

Qn, cw 
information." give you every 
cetor followed him down the stairs 
with the certainty on him of what he was 
about to see and bear, and without a hope 
of oe me te teat, This was what his 
— t meant—this was why he had 





‘ Stay. sir—I will be back in a mi pute.” 
The captain left the cabin, and Dr. West. 
wood passed his band scroes his dauip fore- 
head, for he knew how utterly futile was his 
own suggestion. 

The captain came back with the coat of · 
naval lieutenant in one hand and a small 
packet in the other. 

* You are his father?’’ he asked, hesitating 
as tr the relationship. 

No. his brother, the only relative be 
has left,’’ returned the doctor, accep'ing 
the conclusion as he had all alon 


it. 

“This is the coat he wdre when he was 
brought oa board. snd these are the contents 
of the pockets.”’ said the captain. ‘Can you 
identify them ?"’ 

The doctor took the short pipe with the 
amber mouth piece and the Sienna brown 
bowl. and remembered how the coloring of 
that bowl had been one of Dick's triumpbe, 
and how he—the doctor—had shaken his 
head indulgently at the boy’s folly. But 
amber mouthed short pipes with well- 
browned howls we'e common encugh in the 
world. The doctor put it down with the 
ghost of a doubt rieing in his heart, a ghost 
that was laid quickly enough by the next 
poor relic, a letter in « girlish handwriting, 
signed ‘‘Armine.’’ This dead man, whose 
face they were never to see, could be none 
other than Dick. the young brother of his 
love and the husband of the girl wife who 
had renned the loving, hopeful words that 
Dr. Westwood thought it s«crilege to glance 
at. Dick would have parted with that letter 
onlv with his life. 

‘‘We must send these things on in the 
usual course,’’ said the captain presently; 
‘yon can apply for them.”’ 

**Yes—j es; I thank you, sir,” the doctor 
returned; and then he stumbled up the cabin 
stairs. and over the coils of rope, and down 
into the boat 

He stepped ashore at the landing place, 
threw a gold piece to the men, and walked 
on, still in the dreamy preoccupied state, 
He turned once and looked at the sea, the 
flowing, sparkling sea, which represented 
to him now nothing but Dick's grave; 
and then he turned away from it with s 
shudder. : 

There would be no train to take him back 
to Combe Priors for two hours yet, and he 
wandered aimlessly about the streets of 
Plymouth, turning his back persistently to 
the sea, and with his dread of looking into 
Armine’s face‘ and dealing her the fatal 
blow increasing every moment. 

She met him as he put the latch key into 
his own door—met him with s joyous 
2 and outstretched hands which held s 

etter. 

“It is from Dick!’ she cried. ‘He is 
safe and well. Come in and read what ne 
savs. 

She wasina white gauze evening dress, 
with flowers in her hair—for there was to be 
a party at Mrs. Heriot’s that night, and the 
doctor had forzotten it. 

‘‘Hepbzibah has Jaid out everything all 
ready for you,”’ said Armine. ‘‘You were 
so late that we got frightened—and I have 
had a foolish nervous feeling all day somehow 
but now that this letter has come I am #0 
happy.”’ 

‘1 cannot tell her! Heaven help me—end 
a — the Lenogo 

rmine did not hear the groon. 

“Oh, brother Philip,” she exclaimed, 08 
she folded up her precious letter. “how can 
we be thankful enough? Our Dick is safe, 
and so many are gone!”’ 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 





Lire’s Caances —How many to night, 
through the length and breadth of od 
crowded city, are vainly clinging to the 
which is fast ebbing away; and bow om | 
more, soul-sick of deceit and treschery. 
injustice, finding no resting place for ® 
weary, over tried heart, sbrinking from * 
hopeless fature—stung with sorrowful mem- 
ories of the past—would gladly chenge 
places with them and sleep their last an 
The God who made the heart alone know 
its bitterness when thus turned back upoe 
itself. He only knoweth. who counteth our 
tears, how hard it is with ewch sm ¢xperl- 
ence not to turn. distrustful away from 3 
kind. d only knoweth how dark ot 4s 
bright beaven may be, when ne ri 
roll between. : 


Senator Bruce will reaide in Kansas after 
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is past. ah so Jong ago! 
But the Hpoped for and dreamed of inipossibie 
thin 
, will be,” now I know, 
woe taf be, filt oy on thetr enrelane wings. 


som es | look into my soul, and ask 
Has, there peen & page from my life-book 
torn 
1 rforming the task 
Or om I vas planned outforme when I was 


born? 


was romance in my quiet lot, 
Dat thesame old tale that wi'l always be; 
Those loved me well whom I loved not, 
And the one [ loved was cold to me. 


BotI dream of Heaven, and the thought is 
t— 
Weshall know and love each other there— 


parted ships in the haven mee 
ped the answer eomes to the life long 


prayer. 


thankfal now for the discipune 
. Woien bas soften’d, yet made my heart more 


strong— 
for the nope I have of « love divine, 
And the endless lite I shall taste ere long. 


The Sister's Secret. 


BY A. W. 





LEASE don’t, Harry, you hurt me.” 
The dark, handsome face softened 
2* and Harry bent and kissed 
the soft little fingers, crimson from his 
angry pressure. 
“Forgive me, Nettie, I did not know. 
How fierce I mustseem to you. The truth 
is, I was beside myself. And you see that 
Ihave reason. Think of it. An arm that 
was mine encircling that slender waist. It 
was enough to drive one frantic. I must 
must have an explanation, or our en . 
ment is at an end.”’ _ 

“T cannot say more than I have, Harry. 
I tell you again that your suspicions are 
cruel and upjust—further than that I can- 
not. If you do not trust me, it is best that 
we should = * 

‘It is as I thought. You are only too glad 
to be rid of the old love before you receive 
the new.”’ 

He caught her face between his two hands 
ond held it while he studied it, half angrily, 
half tenderly. 

The girl bore his scrutiny for a moment 
bravely. 

Then the red lips began to quiver, and the 
eyes to fill with tears. 

He suddenly kissed her. 

“That is my farewell to love and faith. 
Good-bye to both.’’ 

Then with long strides he hastened away, 
—* afraid to trust himself to look 


Nettie watched him until out of sight; 
—3 then, with a long, sobbing sigh, she 
“It is better thus. I could not keep my 
secret safe with that distrustful, passionate 
nature ever on the watch. Oh, Charlie, 
Charlie, what am I suffering for you !"’ 

Harry, as he said went away from the 
place, not intending to return until he had 
overcome his =~ love. But nature proved 
too strong tor his resolution. He was drawn 
back as though by invisible cords. 

He was a young physician, and had been 
taken into partnership witn the oldest and 
moet skilful practitioner in the town. 

When he reached his house, after a few 
days absence, Dr. Liddell met him at the 
the door, 

‘You are just in time Harry. I have been 
called in haste to old Mrs. Steinburg’s dying 
bed, and that poor girl at the hall is in too 
critical a state to be neglected. I will trust 
her to you.” 

Herry’s lips turned ashen pale. 

‘“‘Whom did yon say ?’’ 

“Poor little Nettie Webster. It seems 
weeks instead of days that I’ve been attend- 
ing her. She was stricken down suddenly 

rith such a fearful tope of brain fever that 
I've been there three or four times a day 
trying to keep her trom dying. It's near the 
crisis now.”’ 

Harry waited to hear no more. He took 
eee of medicines, and hastened to the 


An old servant met him at thedoor. She 
had evideutly been watching for the doc- 
tor’s arrival. 

‘How is Miss Webster to-day ?’’ was Har- 
t's whispered question. 

Quiet. She's still sleeping like for the 
first time since she’s been took. She's al 
ways been a sayin’ to herself, ‘Innocent— 
inocent! Oh, Harry, trust me!’ Then 
she’ll ramble off about Charlie. I can’t for 
—* life of me tell who is she means. 
ts most likely some of stories she 
reads has got into her head, and in her fever 
the thinks she's acting in ‘em.” 

Poor Harry! Well he knew what it 
meant. As he went to her bedside he felt 
as though he had killed her. 
canere she lay, quietly. But it was the 

m of exhaustion. 

One short week only since he had seen 





and 
t the gate he met young man. At the 
one 


‘Miss Webster—Nettie ying! I must 
nee her. What I have to say is of great im- 
portance. It would almost bring her loving 
spirit back to earth to hear it.”’ 

The answer came cold and decisive : 

To all appearances Miss Webster is be- 
yond help. At any rate, all depends on ab 
solute quiet.”’ 

“Oh, my littlesister! I fear her tender 
+ == poten overburdened with my trou- 
=f crught his arm convulsively. 
owe hear aright? Is Miss Webster your 


‘Yes, my darling. only sister. Though 
no one knows of it. I have been in trouble, 
and all becsuse I was taken for someone 
else. For the past four years I have been 
under a cloud of disgrace, though an inno- 
cent man. That is why my father bought 
this place, and removed from his old home. 
He couldn’t stand having the name connect. 
ed with a criminal, and he was.1't quite sure 
of my = neither was he confident of the 
truth of my denial; so he asked me to —2 
at a respectful distance from his new resi- 
dence. Nettie, thank God, saved my faith 
in humanity. She never doubted me. To- 
day I came hither with a light heart, for all 
is cleared -up. I have the dying deposition 
of the rascal who had kept out of the hands 
of justice, leaving me to suffer for his ac- 
tions. That is why I said that my news 
might hasten Nettie's recovery. If she dies, 
the light will go out of my life. Dear, un- 
~~ * ny on we ‘ 

‘s heart absolutely sang for joy a 
the thought that Nettie had been true and 
loyal to him as she had said, though through 
it all surged a wave of sorrow and remorse 
at his own cruelty. 

He caught the young man’s hand and 
wrung it warmly. 

‘You are the Charlie then about whom 
she has been raving inher delirium? You 
are right. As soon as she awakens her 
mind shall be put at rest about you, and,”’ 
he thought to himeelf, ‘about one other 
rash, unjust being who does not deserve 
that she should live to bless him with her 
forgiveness.”’ 

The next morning he went again to her 
bedside. 

She had not come out of her heavy slum- 
ber. So he stationed himself by her to 
watch the turn of the disease. 

For several hours there was no change. 
Then she moved and opened her eyes. 

After a time she seemed to comprehend 
that it was Harry. Tnen, with a look of 
intense pleading, she whispered: 

‘“‘Forgive——" ; 

He stayed the words upon her lips with s 


kiss. . 

‘Tt is all right, darling. Iknowall. Your 
brother Charles is here—not only innocent, 
but proven so. Now you n worry no 
more. All you have to do is to get well 
and make us happy.” 

With a sigh of content the heavy eyes 
closed. The opiate had taken effect, and 
once more slumber had shut out the 
scenes of the outer world. 

Atter this her recovery was rapid, and 
when, 8 few months after, the fond old fa- 
ther gave her away at the altar to be loved 
and cherished at the hearthstone of another, 
be was pot left alone—his son, restored once 
more to his proper place among men, vood 
beside him. ; 

Charlie Webster says that his sister's un- 
doubting confidence in his innocence at the 
time when all others turned against him, 
was his salvation. 

He might have lost all hope, and, in bis 
hot anger at human injustice, have really 
sunk into the ranks of criminal life. 

He did not how until long years after 
how near Nettie 22 wrecking her own 

pess. Then be : 
mrt was just like Nettie When we 
wen ton tal children you always mee 


bear the brunt or my misdoings. 
Eee an er drubbing several boys among my 
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ment is much more healthy, ‘The more I 
study, the more I miss the mark—what have 
I to do with Fate? The more I miss the 
—5 a —* I oy has Fate 7 
me?’’—«a pecu arrangement 
an antithetical sentence, and containing 
much food for thought. A man without 
the necessary information is ‘‘A blind man 
on a blind horse coming at midnight toa 
deep ditch;’’ whilst the following is « little 

m in the way of curious expression. 

king of the scarcity of good men, the 

hinese say, ‘There are ‘two’ good men; 

one of them is dead, the other unborn.”” A 
man with an extreme absence of mind is 
said ‘to seek the ass he is riding on;’’ or 
still more frequently, his bundle, his um. 
brella, and himself are represented as three 
individualities; and he is made to say. 
‘‘Here’s my bundle,—here’s my umbrella, — 
but where am I?f’’ Umbrellas, by the bye, 
are important ns among the Chinese 
and the allusion to the same in the —— 
curious verse will be readily appreciated; 
moreover, the moral conveyed is extremely 
He hoards to-day: he hoards to-morrow; does nothing 

else bat hoard; 
At length he has enough a new umbrelia to sflord; 
When all at once he is assatled—s wind arises quick, 
And both his hands grab nothing but » new umbrella 

stick. 

Servants seem almost as much trouble 
among the Celestials as among the English. 
A very independent domestic tells his mas- 
ter bluntly: ‘There are temples elsewhere 
than on nt Ni;’’ whilst on the other 
hand the ——— will give vent to his 
spleen in the following curious if not com- 
Hin saying: “One man will carry 
two buckets of water for his own use; two 
will carry one for their joint use; but three 
will carry‘none for anybody's use.’’ ‘‘A lean 
dog shames his master,’’ is the reproof offered 
to a mean employer by his servant. 

— — — — 


A nun of the English Cloister for Young 
Girls has at a moment's notice been turned 
out into the streets of Prague, without a 
florin in her pocket, for having given shelter 
during one night in her cell to her sick and 
destitute father, who had paid her a visit 
during the day, and who, as he was leaving 
her, said that he had not money enough to 
procure himself a night's lodging. He was 
at last persusded by his daughter to remain 
all night in the convent. He was once s 
cavalryman, and very well off, but lost his 
money in speculation. 


Senator Conkling’s residence overlooks 
Utica, being placed on the highest point of 
land. The house and grounds probably are 
worth $40 000 The house is square, with 
high steps and a.portico, a large treble. 
windowed dcor, a gallery running s!! 
around the sky line, and s tal! fisg*'sfl top 
ping a red, fiattish, conical roof The car- 
risge way in front encircles a flower pint, 
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number of ginrickshas is about 980 000. 
A them are persons belonging w the 
nobility whom poverty has to this 
industry. Palaoquins, which were formerly 
used, are not now seen. 


* gradual chan the hand being proba- 
y the original instrument. 


Tus Boomerane —This curious weapon, 


; 


A Remauxaste Ecno —In the gardens 
of Les Rochas. France,once the well known 


town of Vitre. A broad gra on 8 
dead fiat conducts through the garden tothe 
house. In the centre of this on a 

the listener is placed at the 


the term, inaudible whisper, 
what myriads rise!'’ for immediately, 
thousands and tens of thousands of invisible 
ton a. from the earth beneath, or 


i 


removiog from this spot, 
the distance, the intensity of the repetition 
is slightly diminished and within a few feet 
ceases to be beard. Under the ides that the 

was hollow beneath the soi] has been 
ug up to a considerable depth. bat without 
iscovering any clue to the solation of the 


mystery. 
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the silence of the midniabt 
Ly ** the curtains 
tbe gioom ; 


. At hl hear 
w a 0 ° 

— — of the leafiete, 

1 footetep springing near; 
Ip each -white lily's swaying 
Is reflection of her g‘ace; 
1p each rose’s Opening beauty 
Shines for me ber fair young face; 

ng 


80 the hours are peopled for =, 
Through the haunted days and nights ; 
White fancy mocks my lonely vigils, 
With the ghost of dead delights ; 
And I jet loud life oveep by me, 
Dreaming by the stient hearth, 
W vere the vision of my darling 
ives old giadness back to earth; 
nile ——* each gloaming 
Bwiftiy coming 


In sweet taise sights of jry and truth, 
My lost love gi me back my youth. 
— — — — 





ERA; 
A Guiltless Crime. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘CECIL CARLISLE,” ETC. 





CHAPTER IX. 


NCE clear of the park, Vivian turned 
bis horse's head into the road to Temple 
Rest. When he reached it he was in. 
formed that Mr. Calderon was out, and 

that Miss Calderon had gone into the park; 
the servant did not know when she would 
return. 

‘I dare say I shall find her there,’’ said 
Vivian. ‘Thank you.” 

Glancing up as he rode away, he beheld, 
atan upper win‘ow, a bright, comely Irish 
face; and, guessing it to be Vera's old nurse 
Alleen, he lifted his hat, and,smiling bowed 


iw. 

‘Och, thin,’’ exc’aimed Alleen to herself, 
‘4f itien’t the handsomest gintleman me 
eycs iver see—and the grace wid him! Tle 
can't be bad; I ll never belave {it—never! ’ 

When he reached the park, Vivian rode 
slowly. He had not to search far; he came 
upon her quite suddenly, and was not a 
hundred paces from her when he saw her. 
She was sitting under a tree on a seat formed 
by its root, and looked a perfect picture in 
her negligent attitude and flowing robe of 
rich blue, with a graceful gray plumed hat 
set carelessly on her graceiul head. It was 
Alba's bounding up to her that first ap. 
prised her of the neighborhood of his master 
and she rose up quickly, and \ooked round 


I should find you in the park; and so I ven- 
tured to come and seek you.’’ 
A met your brother to day,’’ said Vera, 
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done, 
memory. Vivian's heart went back to the 
days that bas aeemnes 60 08, Gass , but 
were now so near, when, as a chi 
had sat for hours listening to his mother's 
playing, his whole being kneeling before her 
in adora It was his mother’s favorite 
melody. 

What emotion stirred within him as he 


memory with this summer gloaming, the 
vague sweet odor of flowers, and Vera's 
girl whom he saw for 
the second time to day, whose thread of life 
was to be woven with his! He did not yet 
know himself the mastering 
motive force that a true love would be to 
him; he only knew now that the girl was 
pleying to him as his mother had played 
his innocent childhood. 

Vera trembled a little as she ceased, and 
rose. She was not fully conscious of the 
wonderful pathos she had thrown into the 
melody. She knew that she lingered over 
it more lovingly than ever before; and it 
seemed to her as though Vivian's mother 
were some one she had known. 

‘Thank you,’’ Vivian said gently. as the 
girl turned to him. ‘You have taken me 
back to the brightest—ay, the best days of 
my life. Would that that past, this present 
could be a lasting realitv!’’ He paused, and 
then added, in an altered tone, “Again I 
am forgetting the passage of time; and 
again I must plead pardon.”’ 

“It is not very late I think,’’ returned 
Vera. glancing at her watch; and then an 
anxious look came into her eyes. ‘I wish 
mv tatber were at home,”’ she said in. 
voluntarily. 

‘‘IIsve you cause for fear? D> you know 
where he is gone, Miss C ilderon?”’ 

‘‘No; he told me before I went into the 
park that he should be going out in an hour 
or two, and would not belong. He must 
be gone now more than three hours. I am 
not timid for myself, nor generally for others 
unless there is good reason. But I am un- 
easy to night, and I don't know why.” 

“There is no danger of his being inter- 
fered with,’’ said Deverenx. 

“Oh, no, indeed, Mr. Devereux! I believe 
I am unreasonsble—a woman's privilege.”’ 

‘It is a privilege which I claim to share 
then sometimes,’’said Vivian. ‘‘Adieu, Miss 
Calderon—no, I will not say that—au 
revoir.”’ 

Vera gave him her hand. smiling assent 
to his self correction. He stooped and 
kissed it lightly, but with even more of 
reverence in his manner than when he 
greeted her earlier that day—and then he 
Was gone, and Vera was alone. 

Terribly alone she felt, standing in the 
midst of the great drawing room, almost 
dark now. She shivered, and went out 
avickly, seeking Aileen. 

Alleen,“ she said, putting her arms 
round her, and laying her soft cheek against 
that of her faithful nuree. ‘‘it is growing 
late. I wish my father would come home.’ 


CHAPTER X. 
T wasa warm still summer night; the 
moon —*2 risen, but the stars 
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out; and it— it—I was sorry, ees: 
ing—' ‘that you should see me. Oh, 8 r, 
Father will be anxious. Good night, sir. 

“Not so fast, Maggie.’’ Before she knew 
his intention he had dismounted. and was 
standing beside her. 
tremble I will escort you past these quiet 
places I have something to say to you. 

Maggie ssid no more, but walked on in 
silence and with averted head. Vivian 
passed his arm through his horse's bridle, 
and kept by her side, silent too tor a few 
moments. It was notan easy task he had 
set himself; but-he was bent upon saving 

zie, if possible, at any cost. 

" * he said quietly at length. 
*‘May I see the trinket you were looking at 
ust now?”’ 

The girl turned as white as death. 
“It was nothing,”’ she said faintly—‘‘not 
worth—”’ 

‘Hist, lnssie! Come, let me see it.’’ 

Maggie could no more have defied Vivian 
Devereux than she could have flown. With 
sinking heart and fingers that could hardly 
perform their task, she drew out the bauble 
and laid it in Devereux’s hand—it wasa 
yun § chain of pearls and emeralds, 


setin go 
‘‘Who gave you this?” heasked. ‘It is 
a costly gift for a peasant lover.” 

Maggie began tosob. Vivian walked on 
without a word for a few moments, and 
then repeated his question. 

‘Stand atill,’’ he ssid, until you are able 
to answer me.”’ 

The girl nerved herself to a desperate 
effort. 

‘-Please, sir—Mr. Vivian—it can’t matter 
to you.”” 

“D n'ttrifle with me!’’ said Vivian stern- 
ly. Then. changing his tone, he drew her 
hands with gentle force from ber face, and 
held them in his own. 

‘Listen to me, Maggie,” he said; ‘‘they 
have told you that lam wild and wicked. 
So be it; but I have never wronged a good 
girl, and will never see it done if I can 
prevent it. I can vell you who it was you 
came here to meet, and who gave you this 
wretched banhle; but I must hear the name 
from you. Now tell me.”’ 

The answer came in a whisper— 

‘Please sir—Mr. Duke.”’ 

‘TI knew it!’’ said Vivian through his 
teeth; and he dropped her hands. 

There was a brief silence. Maggie hid 
her face and sobbed omnis. Then Vivian 
spoke gently, even tenderly, but firmly— 

o je, no good can come of this; and, 
if you not know it, I must tell you. 
You are a good, pure, ny | girl—a farm. 
er’s daughter; ry brother a gentleman 
nobly born, and rich. He cannot marry you; 
he has no thought of it; and it can only 
bring shame on you to let him meet you, 
and talk to you, and give you costly jewels 
that you can never wear as an honest man’s 
wife. I am sure you cannot love him. Your 
own pure heart must tell that no rea] hap- 
piness can follow from a 7 in your posi 
tion allowing a man 80 above her to 
trifle with her. Think of your father, child; 
think of your mother—poor Maggie. you 
have no mother, but her memory should 
keep you from wrong—think of your own 
good name. It is black-hearted villainy— 
ay, though I spéak ot my own brother—to 

on your ignorance and vanity. But 
it must not, shall not be! You must never 
see him again, Maggie!" 

“Oh sir—Mr. Vivian!” 

Vivian drew back a step and looked at her 
— 2 mingling of pity and stern 
surprise in his face. Was the girl foolish, 
or ed X* = — test her. 

1 ery we * e co y, ‘as ou Ww 
Maggie; but, when the dark das oo 
when you are no longer ‘a lady,’ decked in 
satin and jewels, but an outcast, then re. 
member that Vivian Devereux tried to gave 


ght 2 


‘“‘Don’t shrink and 


Oh, don't beheve such of * 
leave me! I am vain and but I’m not 
I want to be good—I do indeed 


“1 will 
‘ to we £0 on,”’ 
the young map; ‘‘t outing mines 
—— shies a 
e P up 
aw ere glance at it as he 3ꝛ 
= y into Bis cons pocket—giance at it 
wistfully, almost directly ‘ 
— — = 

**Have you any relatives,’’ said 
entlv, ‘diving away freee * 

“Yes, sir; my sunt lives near Barnstaple. 
I've often stopped with her.’’ 

“Then, Maggie, if it is possible, leave 
Pengarth for a while; noone need know 
anything; for your own sake, and I am sure 
too, for mine, you will not yo 
and my brother will not, for have 
men think wellof him. In afew months 


oy = —— —** asa — dream; 
ut aa t tempta- 
tion. Don’t k sot’* * 


A do and I promise you, Mr. Vivian; and 
I'l! die sooner that break my word!" 

She spoke without any exaggeration of 
tone and manner, but with intense heartfelt 


earnestness. 
“I know I can trust Maggie.” He 


a field leading direct to Tredegs 
‘‘Now then good night, my little 

1 will not go any farther with you, it 
would be no kindness to you if any onemw 
you with me, but I will wait here till you 


are safe at the farm ”’ 
it with a firm 
through 


ymate, 


He took her hand.erclosin 
kindly clasp, and Maggie fa 
her tearr — 

‘Mr. Vivian, I only wish I could ever do 
something to show you how ful I am; 
but it couldn't be much I could do for one 
like you—so much above me. Good night; 
Heaven bless you. Mr. Vivian!"’ 

He smiled that bright sweet smile of his 
as he helped her over the stile’ It was some- 
thing to this young lord of Rougemont, whom 
all the world flattered and courted, to have 
. genuine blessing from a peasant girl's 

eart. 

He watched her across the field, and, for 
some minutes after she had vanished within 
her father’s house, he stood in the same 
spot, grave and thoughtful. A short whine 
from Alba roused him from his reverie, and 
he turned with a start. At the same mo- 
ment a figure—he could not see in the dark 
ness and at the distance whether it wasa 
man or 8 woman—¢prang into the field as if 
it had come from the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the stile, ekirted the hedge till s 
means of exit was discovered, and dis- 
apperred. 

**Heaven forbid,’’said Devereux inwardly 
‘that any one should have seen me with 
that girl! How could I clear her—I, too, 
whom my virtuous brother has taught the 
world to believe a very Don Juan, while he 
—— Duke Devereux, there is not a chapter 
in my life—no spotless record—that would 
render as black a tale as you would have 
written, with this poor girl for its heroine.” 

He mounted his horse, and rode back 
through the summer night to Chandos 
Royal; but more than once, amid other and 
more momentous thoughts, his mind re- 
verted to the dark figure that had stealthily 
as it seemed to him—stolen through the 
hedge into the Croome Lea. Who was it?” 


CHAPTER XI. 
Dx DEVEREUX and Percy Everest 





had ridden over to see some new cat- 
tle which the former had just por 
chased, and of which he was very 
proud; and. returning, they called at Trede- 
Farm, Duke remarking carelessly thst 
wanted to speak to the farmer concerning 
a field which he was about to take. Ever- 
est waited outside, while Duke went in to 
ta'k to the farmer. He was not long gone, 
and returned to his companion with a fsce 
that at once showed that astute young gentle- 
man that something had annoyed But 
he pretended not to notice it. 
Be... » ont bs cheerfully, ‘‘and how is 
v Maggie, Mr. — 

‘Maggie?’ returned Duke. ‘Ob, she bas 
gone to stay with an aunt somew 
Devonshire! The old fellow seemed f 
«bout the place. It’s nothing to me. 

As the two gentlemen dismounted, 
Constance came out upon the terrace 
told them that breakfast was ready. 
and Everest though they had eaten 
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— nine ‘clock breakthets— have noticed 

gid not ratronise 0 ve pF en tI cenpenes artist—of a man so Hke Vivien that for a | trated to the farthest corner of the House 
indeed, Lady Constance oul not make out aid tatiana oes, Vern moment the girl was Gke looked | and diled the entire spice. In the first few 
abe said, when moments’ silence, however fn — greeted at him, then at the and then sbe minates ha compdied close attentions tn 
Dake, sfer some — aitesing a En? manner, and — — —— ouse was listening to him 
turn ‘ s ‘ ee . 

rGousia,” he sid, “why doa't ike you | wosderfal sloquesce, each ‘splenies "at 
and ask Mr. Calderon and, Jot geve it coh aene explanation was dee Mr Devereux but there are differences. ”’ ae toa man not yet five and- 
come over to luncheon, a0 — ery 3322232 letter, he said “Yes, when you see the two faces to | twenty? for little over aa hour, 
the afternoon and evening = he had received on the night of the ,”* observed Everest, who had fol- | and craved of the House tor having 
Calderon wanted to see house—the gal- be hel arom an old college iriend whom them; ‘but apart you could easily bs thet Jounee®. membes, goeusted etiam, 
jeries especially. ho believed dead; he had got into dif. | makes mistake. Don’t you think sot” tion so long. He was greeted tumulte- 
‘That would be nice, — — o) cultiee—indeed did not dare to show him “Yea, at first’—and she tarned away | ow cheering. aad cries from parts of the 
lady. “Very well, Duke; hee & | self. On the previous night he—Calderbo— from the pletare House to ‘ G2 on, go os! Bathe did net 
messenger directly after breakfa: — had met him and arranged matters; but “Very like Vivian, isn’t it,"’ asked Duke, | respond to the a: he sat down amid 
“] will take the invitation,”’ sa uke | the whole affair had upset him very much meeting them at the door—‘‘and not more | cheers that the walls, and were re 
quickly. —be had no desire to spesk of it again. | of « foreigner” newed again and agaia. 

Was it to prevent his brother from speak- | Vera listened in silence, and made no com. There was nothing in the words them-| One or two more speakers ane 

ment. She seemed however to believe him. | selves, but the manner revealed the inten- | the House voted, 


ing? But, if so, uch haste was unecessary. 


had no intention of in g. 
Vivian had 


addressed Everest, of whom 
ve ied his own opinion—not ® favorable 


coc Well, Everest, are the cattle as superb 


as the Mark Lane 
Journal. or some other authority, says they 


are? How are the cattle in Barton's meadow? 


w you by Tredegar’s Farm.” 
i3 your” said Everest. ‘““‘Were you 


that wav?” 
“No; but my sight carries far. I saw 


Yor called about the wheat field Farmer 
Tredegar is going to take,”” pat in Duke 
} 


ae got a draught of milk from the fair 
hands of pretty Maggie—plead guilty,” said 
Vivian—‘‘you, at any rate, Everest?’ 

“She wasn’t there,”” answered Duke, 
glancing at his brother to see how he 
would take the news, ‘She has gone to 
stay romewhere in Devonshire.’’ 

“Has she?’ questioned Vivian, with such 
admirable dissimulation that Everest looked 
at him with—to Vivian's keen, covert gaze 
— visible start—an expression that, fleet- 
ing though it was, said plainly, ‘“You pre- 
tend not to know!”’ 

Vivian was satisfied. He had both 

of information that he had framed 

his speeches to elicit. He knew that Mag- 

gie was gone, and he knew who it was that 

umped into the Croome Lea three nights 

fore. How much had the Canadian seen 
and overheard? 

“T hope the bonnie damsel will enjoy her- 
self,” he added, with exactly the right 
amount of interest in his manner, and went 
back to his paper. 

Breakfast over, Lady Constance wrote ber 
note and give it to Duke, who took his 
departure forthwith. Percv Everest retired 
to write some letters, and Vivian was about 
to quit the room also, when his cousin 
stopped him. 

“My dear Vivian, I wanted to ask you 
son k Rougemont—the church living, you 

Do Lh] 

Vivian halted for a moment and said-- 

“Cousin I am sorry, but I have made an 
appointment already. A good deserving 
man, and one who would not take it if he 
did not take it from the highest motives 
There are few men I believe in, but one of 
those few is Wilford Ooryn, Doctor of 
Divinity. who is my choice. Will you ex- 
cure me?”’ 

He quitted the room and went to his study. 
He had not thought it necessary to repeat to 
his cousin one reason that weighed strongly 
with him in selecting Doctor Coryn—a 
reason that would have steeled many men 
agsinst him, but instantly won the deep 
reverence and respect of Vivian Devereux. 
Wilford Coryn, a stranger personally to the 
young aristocrat, had not scrupled, while 
he was at college, to call upon him and 
boldly, yet with infinite kindness and gentle 
ness, rebuke him, not because his life was 
worse than that of others—for in truth it 
was far better than most whose temptations 
were not so great—but because he wes the 
cynosure of all eyes, because what he did 
was imitated and exaggerated, and because 
he was more responsible than many, but 
certainly took no account of that fact. How 

the haughty Devereux. who generally re- 
sented interference, and had probably never 
before in hus life been reproved for ‘‘stylish 
feceadilioes, ” appreciated the fearless con 
uct of the poor curate, was proved by the 
letter which he now wrote. asking his ac. 
Ceptance of the living of Rougemont asa 
a * and toe the sake of the 
» Who, was sure, been a great 
deal neglected of late. - 

an never occurred to Vivian Devereux that 
re was anythin imous in his 
Own conduct, anything to merit commen- 
dation; and it certainly never occurred to 
— when he received in reply a simple and 

rnést letter accepting the living of Rou 
—* and thanking the patron for his dis. 
ed selection of one so little personally 
wn to him, that Wilford Coryn would 
one day hold in his hands the honor—the 
De, existence—of the proud House of 





CHAPIFER XI. 
RTHUR CALDERON did not return 
then weut straight so hie poretonpare 
ght toh vate apart- 
Vera that he was — well, but did not 
: was not 
Wish to be disturbed. mr 


He the next at the 
weal end, EGE many might non 
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x called with the invitation 

Lady Constance, and Vera sent to her 

—— his study, to tell him who 

Fall twenty minutes Duke in 

fal Vera's company before Mr. Oa 
entered, and his daughter noticed 

lips were white and drawn. and his 


44] 


ii 


talked with Devereux upor various sub. 

jecta, or rather he listered and Doke talked. 

When they reached Chandos and 

puis sp de pane dete eee 
up 

tront of the broad — * 


g 


Lady Constance, looting round; ‘I dare 
say he will appear directly. How good of 
eee one so carly! We shall have a nice 
one day.”’ 

They entered the house and just then the 
drawing-room door opened Vera saw 
Vivian’s tall figure by the piano, where he 
was turning over some music. He came 
forward at once, and Duke's jealous gaze 
could not note anything more in his man- 
ner than his usual courtly gallantry; he did 
not see the added light in Vera's sott eyes, 
the added brightness of her smile 

‘‘Now,”’ exclaimed Lady Constance. after 
some desultory conversation, ‘Miss Calde- 
ron has come partly on a tour of inspection 
80 I dare say she would like to do some of 
it before luncheon. Am I right, Miss Cal- 
deron?”’ 

‘Thank you, I should indeed.’’ 
*‘Well,” exclaimed Sir Randal, who had 
come up. ‘then young people go one 
way and I wil] goanother with Mr. Calderon, 
if be will honor me He is an enthusiast in 
coins and medals and old armor and weap- 
ons. and I am going to show him my col- 
lection. I have them, Mr. Calderon of all 
periods and nations.’’ 

**You should add my Giaour dagger ‘to 
your collection then,'’ observed Vivian. ‘Tt 
is a veritable Greek weapon, Mr. Calderon, 
that I brought from the Levant, and once 
belonged to a famous Greek brigand.”’ 

*T thonght so the moment I saw it,”’ said 
Mr. Calderon. “I should like to examine 
it more closely.’’ 

‘Tt is in a drawer in the red lfbrary—in 
the chess table, I believe, father,’’ said 
Vivian *‘Well. Miss Calderon, whither do 
your wishes lead you first?’’ 

‘I am afraid to venture on the pictures be- 
fore luncheon,’’ answered Vera, smiling; 
“some one must choose for me.’’ 

‘‘Let me then have that honor, aaid Duke, 
‘*Will vou come to the great banqueting. 
hall? Iam not very learned in art, but you 
are. ’” 

‘*Your brother can supply all deficiencies”’ 
Vera remarked; ‘‘he is a connoisseur.”’ 
Duke made no se, but led the way 
to the banqueting hall; and here Percy 
Everest, quietly observant. saw bow entirely 
Duke was cast into the shade by his half- 
brother, and indeed, Percy thought, with a 
mental shrug, if Vivian stood still and fold. 
ed his arms, what chance had Duke Deve- 
reux of winning a woman's favor while 
he was bv? small chance in any case to win 
Vera Calderon. 

Was he Percy Everest, a wholly disin- 
terested onlooker? Certainly to dream of 
Vera was presumption; she was “so far 
above him: ’ her sphere in the world was 
not his. Yet—yet—who knew what Fate 
or Fortune might bring in the lottery of 
life? He could spring mine under Vivian's 
feet. Atany rate, however, the good things 
of this world came to him Mr. Percy Clin- 
ton Everest was not the man to obtain a 
footing in a great house and lose it without 
a struggle. ° 

As the party was returning to the dining 
room, Vera caught, through an open door, 
a glimpee of a face that made her pause. 
‘Your pic'ure, Mr. Devereux?” she said, 
turning to Vivian. * 
“Go in and look at it, Miss Calderon, 
answered Vivian, smiling. 


This particular one—for there were three 
or four, altogether, one of which hung in 
her own boudoir—was, Vivien said, perhaps 
the best, and was similar to one at Rouge- 
mont. It hung over the mantelpiece in 
what was called the white room, and repre- 
sented Lady Devereux at full length, stand. 
ing on a terrace, and dressed in violet vel- 
vet and ls. Vera stood before it gaz- 
ing long intently and wistfully. How beau- 
tif she was! He was so like her that Vera 
could not say ail she thought, even if she 
had cared to speak of Vivian's mother be- 
fore Duke Devereux and Percy Everest. 
She turned away silently, and Duke 
wondered; but Vi did not. 
When Arthur Calderon and his daughter 
took leave, the latter said to Vivian— 
‘Perhaps we may next mect in town, 
or Devereux. pe OG Sates bat 
shal] stop with ynaston,my cousin, 
in Stratton Street. 7 leave here the day 
after to-morrow; if you have time, find your 
way to Stratton Street.”’ 
“* Tf,’ Mies Calderon? I think there can 
be no doubt it. I thank you. Aw revoir. 


CHAPTER XM. 


HERE were few vacant places in the 
House of Commons on this occasion— 
it was the night of a great debate in 
Parliament and Vivian Devereux had 
been announced to make his maiden speech. 
All the galleries were crowded. It was not 
usual for a member to speak so soon after 
pode k on 2 os —** — 3* 
nown ers, relying 
on his brilliant reputation, had lly 
aces ie Sane ce Se ; 08 
murmur ran through the assemblage when 
the young member entered and took his 
Es and not a few opera giasses were 
eveled at him, while he, sccepting a)) this 
notice and scrutiny with pe coolness, 
| ea up instinctively to where Vera sat, 
Sa hed cite ber on Web peovined ba tat 
Lady Kynaston’s bouse, and she told 
him she would be there. 
After some little time taken up in pre- 
—_ business eed = * gg res a 
expectation an ivian Coands 
Devereux rose in bis place. As be stood 
erect before them all, an involuotary mur. 
mur of admiration hummed through the 
grest assem 
It was but a moment that Chandos Dever- 
eux paused, and then he spoke, and his sil- 





crossed the room and before & 
ba Aer yt of Spanish 





ver voice, not loud, but clear and soft, pene- 















~~ many declarcd—and with wy mee 4 
Duke flushed to his temples. speech had did all, and, ae he drove 
‘Miss you cannt think———’’ | to bis chambers, his thought 
"Oh, pardon you, Mr. Devereux! | was of Vera Calderon. Would eis triumph 
You don’t like foreigners; but I have hved | be her delighi? Ab, sussly yes!. No look or 
ee ED fad pay gy BT — — 
are as as 
‘Hear! hear!” exclaimed Everest 
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Intending therefore to leave in after. 
noon for Pengirth. Vivian went to Strat. 
ton street in the morning to bid adieu to 
Kynaston, and that lady received 
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lipe the brightest fowel of all.” 
your lips 4 ewel of all.’ 
Re. -y —280 ‘the brightest is 
ame.’’ 


“But Fame ever looked to Beauty for the 
victor’s crown."’ 


She lett London by a night train, and ar- 
rived at Temple Rest in time for luncheon. 
Her father met her inthe hall, and Vers 


Perhaps——"’ Bhe and ry 
putting her arm round "s neck, “But, 
whatever happens, Aileen dear, you are a) 
ways my friend.” 


Bes woisd hanting’eyes anate to expres 
a to all 
~ +. gore express 

Bhe shuddered, and, mastering herself, 
kissed Aileen, and ran down to the dining- 
room. 

During luncheon Mr. Calderon said little. 
He had seen the remarks in the newspapers 
about Vivian Devereux; he had read the 
speech; it was certainly a magnificent ¢flort 
of eloquence. Heknew Vera wasa good 
jadge of scch matters,and, when rhe praised 
t, he knew she spoke impar'ially. It did 
not escape ber keen senses, however that 
there was a certain constraint in her father’s 
manner in spesakiog of Vivian, and, when 
she mentioned that Devereux had rpentan 
evening in Stratton street, there came a sud- 
den flash into bis eyes, a hard setting of bis 
lips. which she understood well. Calderon's 
mouth revealed a disposition that could be 
ruthless, even cruel. 

After luncheon he addressed her sbrupt- 


“Vera, come to my — * I want to 
speak to you; sod there must no inter 
rupt'on.’ 

Vera followed quietly. Mr. Calderon 
entered the study, ciosed the door,and came 
up to where his daugbter stood. She had 
peused by the manielpiece, and, leaniog 


agsinet it, with her d bands 
—** waited Pape to * 


ly. 
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Kindness Wins. 


BY W. B. 


ELL, I'm glad it's no worsel"’ said 

Allie Dean, as she fo'ded ber moth 

er's letter, and d it into ber 

lap with a of relief. ‘I'm sorry 
to spoil our visit but I suppose we 
must go."’ 

‘Go! Well,”’ said her sister Eff_ic, ‘I wish 
you bad one bit of sense! I rather think 
we shall go! I would spoil any visit under 
the sun fcr a dip into Aunt Helen's pocket, 
and just thank my lucky stars for the 

nce ‘e 


* But, EMfis, it looks selfish and design- 
ing and you know we don’t care much 
about Auat Ilelen. How can we, when we 
never saw her?’ 

‘But we care about her money.” 

*'] don't believe | do, very much. I know 
I woul! rather stay here and finish our visit 
than rush beck jastto let her see us and 
choose which one shall be her heiress. We've 

enough to live on quietly, Effie; don't 
na ’e 


EMe turned, and looked intently at her 
sister 


‘ I wonder if you are going crezy !"’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘Let me tell you, Miss Allie, 
we sre going, and that by the next train, 
too § We leavein just three hours.”’ 

FM swept her cashmere flounces out of 
the room. 

EMfis and Allie were the daughters of a 
wicow lady in comfortable circumstances, 
and they had an aunt who united her broth. 
er's fortune to ber own, acd bad no one 
— than these two girls to whom to leave 


t. 
Bhe did not live near them,and never had 
for any intercourse, beyond a ceremo. 
nious Jetter once or twice a year, with her 
rela‘ ives. 

EMfic and Allie were away,spending a few 
weeks with a friend in the country. They 
were sent for, to return instantly, and the 
latter had just been received when our story 


twelve o'clock Effie and Allie stepped 
into the train. The two girls were then 
obliged to take the only vacant seat, which 
was directly in front of an old lady in plain 
waterproofsuit, with a huge green veil over 
her bonnet. 


They disposed of themselves and their be- 
longings, sy npr Ai the ride as com- 


fortably as coul 
‘‘Well,”’ Allie, ‘‘we are in for it now, 
Effie. I'm right ashamed of myself. It 


seems to me as if we were going to sell our- 
selves to the highest bidder. EY 
mind to go back. I'm sure you be 
Aunt Helen's ch and it’s no use for me 
to 


bang around her.’’ 
“Who's to hang around her, I won- 
der? But I do half su you are 
right. She will be likely to © me, for 
you — to make anything of 
appearances, IbopeIdo. Yes, I 
she'll chocee me.”’ 

‘Well, I'm quite ae should. You 
ae eee anaes suppose ð ' said 


“Of course I shal] have to do that. And 
too.’’ 

*‘Not me, thank you! I'l] have enovgh 

from mamma to dress decently on, and I')! 
for a teacher or something, but I won't be 

Zeondans on Effie.” 

Allie and broke into one of her 


‘To the oo 
doom Get" cadutmal Allies ‘‘my sister 
andIl We will give you any 
require.”’ : 
Ech ot, my dear,” said the old 


lady. 

When they left the train, Allie offered her 
arm to her new old friend, and when they 
were on the platform, she asked, pleas- 


antly : 


“I do not. I am going to visit an old 
triend, but she is not expecting me to-day. 
Bhe lives, I think, in Maple street. 

“Why, we live in Maple street!" ex- 
cla Allie, ‘‘We’'ll take care of you. Do 
you know the number?” 

‘No, I do not. My friend is a widow, her 
name is Dean—Mrs. Dean.”’ 

An exclamation of dismay escaped from 
Effie, while Alice cried eagerly: 

“It {sour mamma—our own dear mam- 
ma. We are Mrs. Henry Dean's daugh- 
ters. We have been visiting, and are on 
our way home.”’ 

Bhe went a step or two, to where Effic 
was sitting, and said to her in an earnest 


‘This lady is an old friend of mamm’s, 
who is going to visit her. Won't she be 
pleased !"’ 

*™ don't know,”’ answered Efis ia alow 
tone. ‘I am not, I'm sure, but I daresay 
she will, and think it's all right because 
you brought her. Mamma always thinks 
everything you do is justso! But I shall 
give Aunt Helen to understand that it’s no 
doing of mine.”’ 

‘‘But you'll treat her politely ?’’ pleaded 
Allie. 

“T suproese I shall, if she knows mamma,”’ 
replied Effie. 

Allie went back to the old lady, who had 
heard every word, but gave no sign of it to 
the girls. 

It was hard work for Effie to keep from 
open rudeness, and only the fact that her 
mother might resent it, induced her to ride 
home in the same carriage with the plain 
atranver. 

**What can’t be cured must be endured,” 
so she bore it as well asshe could. Bat, 
once at home, she ran upstairs to her moth- 
er’a room, to pour out her indignation, 


] while Allie seated the old lady by the parlor 


fire. 

*Tean't imagine who it can be,’’ declared 
Mrs. Dean, but I emp downand see. She 
—* worry you, Effie—there’s room for 
al 2] 

* ‘‘Has Aunt Helen come yet?’’ demanded 
ffie. 

*‘No, she will be here to-morrow,’’ an- 
swered Mrs. Dean, going down stairs, 
while, in no very good humor, Effie went to 
7 own room and changed her traveling 

ress. 

Just as she buttoned the last button Allie 
came flying up, cheeks aglow, and ex- 
claimed : 

**‘Who do you think it is?’’ 

‘*Haven’t the least idea.’’ 

‘Jt's Aunt Helen herself !’’ 

“Good Heavens !’’ cried Effie, dropping, 


oe and breathless, intoa chair. ‘‘Oh, no, 
L ! 
‘Yes, [tell you. She who we 


were at first, but wouldn't let us know. 
Mamma says hurry and come down. Come 
quick now.” 

Allie ran off, and Effie finished her toi- 
lette with a pe ye 

‘“‘Aunt Helen? On earth could have 
per it? It wasa shame to impose on 
us 80 ’. 

It did not occur to Effie that if she had 
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Hunted Down. 


BY A. EB. 6. 


*T cannot,” he with inberited pride, 
* 3 ‘You know why, 
not explain again. I hope 
will clear yourself of ~ ee 
that hangs over your head. It is an awful 
thing to —— sab og aye Ra they 
are caliing you a Borgia wn. 

She a Borgia! That fair young , 
whose hair was a silken sheen of gold, ↄ 
— ll, wh d yr?” 

‘Well, what do you sa 

+] want you to come out of the fire with 
clean hands, Maude. You do notthink that 
I wish your condemnation, girl?’ 

‘‘He who is not bravely tor me is against 
me!’ rung out theclear voice of Maude 
— and the handsome man 


‘Against you, Maude? I-——”’ 

“Yes, sir, you!’ was the response. ‘‘Al- 
fred Bersford, what have you sought, my 
hand or my uncle’s money? This night we 
part forever. My hands are washed of that 
old man’s blood, Not on my soul rests the 
sin of h's ruthless taking off. WhatI be. 
lieve I will not tell; the shall avenge 
my uncle's death. Good. Alfred. Poor, 
proud man, Maude Holden pities you.” 
- The pretty hand of the girl was held out 
to him, but he took it not. That hand, 
often kissed by him, was charged with mur- 
der; to touch it now would contaminate the 
Berstord @ame, and taraish the honor of a 
proud family. 

Refusing the dainty member, white end 
dimpled as a child's, Alfred Bersford turned 
away with her last words ringing in his 
ears, and with a ‘‘g6od bye,’’ which should 
have been a ‘‘farewell,’’ on his lips. 

Maude Holden leaned against one of the 
porch pillars with along drawn sigh, and 
watched him till his figure disappeared; nor 
did she move unti] she heard the hoofs of 
his horse on the bridge not far away. 

She then sought the interior of the old 
mansion, over whose threshold the law had 
lately stepped, and arrested her in the name 
of justice for her uncle's murder. 

Maude had been his protegee since early 
girlhood. 

The rich man was found dead in his bed, 
and the odor of bitter almonds set many 
rumors s float. 

These increased when the coroner’s jury 
determined that the old man had come to 
his death by poison, and, while it did not 
declare Maude guilty, it said that the deathly 
substance had been administered some 
person connected with the household. 

Maude was arrested, admitted to bail, and 
permitted to return to her home, there to 
await her trial. 

There, as we have seen, the marriage en- 
gagement between her and Alfred Bersford 
was dissolved. 

Bat the fair girl was not left friendless. 

Maude had triends who believed in her 
innocence; among them Basil Euston, a 
young lawyer, who was to assist in her de- 
fence. 

‘The girl is innocent. She is the victim 
of some designing person. Let me prove 
this, and Heaven willing, the years and my 
love will bring my reward,’’ he said. 

To cuta long story short, Basil Euston, 
by a display of legal skill that electrified the 
penne gua his fair client’s triumphant 

uit 
ford did not attend the trial. 

He passed the time between his last in- 
terview with Maude and her acquittal 
among relatives at the north, and did not 
return until the mysterious affair had ceased 
to be the topic of conversation. 

‘He's come back to me now. Maude 
Holden is not in “7 path,”’ cried a queenly 
girl, whose eyes lit up with proud exulta- 
tion, as the returned beau, as dsome as 
* a *8 oa = the street. 
‘Stranger gst ve ha ; 
I always hated you, doll-faced i aed 
for your gold, not for lands, but because you 
had won Alfred Bersford. But you are out 
of the way now—getting ready to pay Basil 
Euston’s defence of you with your hand, 
while I am free to win the handsomest and 
a man.”’ 

Corday was as proud as she 
beautiful. of — * 

Her father was rich, and his beautiful es- 
= F not surpassed by another in the 

aty. 

Since her introduction to Alfred, but one 
— had ruled her heart—to become his 

And now her hopes seemed near their long 
"Maude, her rival 

a val, was out of the way, and 
Basi] Euston, her lawyer, was make 
her his wife. candies 


One autumn day a wedd ceremony 
— — 
had saved her lite 
wedding was quiet; there was no 
bridal tour; anf the couple spent 
honeymoon on the old estete * 
Not long afterwards another wedding 





who lived happy in each other's 
respected by all. love, and 
eet ty fo 
one day, as, ina 
on beet ‘I —— — — 
epithe manne Why not follow 
tup satisfy m nd 
The detective at once to 
tigate the m which a few years before 


eoner. 
*‘Oh Heaven, it csnnot be!l’’ he cried, one 
night, as be entered his room and shut the 


door behind him. ‘I must be on the 
trail. I would my right arm it I bed 
not taken up terrible case. Heaves 


pitv the agony of my soul at this moment!” 
The detective had struck the right trail; 
but whither was it leading him? 
F blood ran cold when he thought of the 
goal. 


g 

g against one of the pillars 
of the h looked in upon the superbly. 
d women who sat at the 

A fair little girl with golden hair—the 
very image of Alicia Bersford at her tenth 
year—stood beside her. 

‘I am at the end of my trail,”’ said the 
haggard man atthe pillar. ‘Here ends the 
hunt for James Holden's poisoner. Bat 
God pity the wretched woman! She did & 
all for me.’’ 

The next moment he held a revolver in 
one hand against his head, and an envelope 
in the other. The that followed 
drove the beautiful woman from the piano, 
and the men who hastened to the scene 
found the svicide lying near the window. 

‘Some madman,’’ answered a man as the 
white faced lady inqnired into the commo- 
tion. ‘Some poor w bas killed himself 
—that’s all.’’ 

But here’s a letter in his hand; it is ad- 
dressed to Alicia Bersford ”’ 

The lady listened to the man with aston- 
ishment on her face, and she 
rather than walked into the parlor, the 
crumpled letter in her hand. 

“Pull down the curtain, Blanche,” she 
said to the child. 

Then she tore open the envelope. and with 
eyes that seemed about to burst from their 
sockets, read— 

“My Gomry Wire :—Guided by retriba- 
tion, 1 have discovered the poisoner of James 
Holden. My trail ends at your window. 
know all—your visit to Holden's home, in 
disguise, how you hid in the library—every- 
thing. You did it all for me, guilty wo 
be a 

me to ast 
Tedder. Don’t tell Blanch that her mother 
ia a murderess. May God have mercy 
your soul! ALFRED BERESFORD. 

The woman raised her head, and handed 
the letter to her child. 

‘Burn this, darling,” she said, and the 
little one held it in the gas-jet until it fell i» 
ashes from her hand. ’ 

As the act was finished, Alicia’s 


— 
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The darkness falls, the wind is high, 
Dense biack clouds fill the western sky ; 
The storm will soon ; 
The thunders roar, by me flash 
I near the round 
Are all cbildrea in? 


ing softly to my side 
pe A pay I hide— 


a ay come 
No other arms are sare; 
storm may eage with fury wild, 
Ede trusting faith each little child 
with mother feels secure, 


t future days are drawing near— 
Brey'll go trom this warm 8 ter here, 
Oat in the world’s wild din; 
The rain will fall, the cold winds blow, 
I'll sit alone and long to know 
are all the children in? 


ll they have shelter then secure, 
where nearts are waiting strong and sure, 
And love is true when ? 
Or will they fiad a broken reed, 
When strength of heart they s0 much aced, 
To help them brave the tide? 


God knows it all; His will is best, 

n shieid them now, and yield the rest 
In His most righteous band ; 

sometimes souls He loves are riven 

By tem pests wild, and thas are driven 
Nearer the better land. 


It he should call me home before 
The children go, On that blessed shore, 
Afar from care and sin; 
I know that [ shall watcb and wait 
Till He, the Keeper of the Gate, 
Lets all toe children in. 


Susie's Gift. 














George Grabam. His studious habits 
had resulted in an affection of the eyes 
that threatened to grow serious. 

This was his last term at school, and if he 

ed his examioatina creditably, he was 
to have a viace in Solomon Grant's store, 
with wages that would not only take care of 
himeelf, but greatly to help his mother. 

His mother was a widow, and George's 
love for her was a sort of passion of devo. 

on. 

. He was very fond of Susie Hale, but Susie 
was only a nice girl to him—a dear, sweet, 
girl, such as any fellow would like; 
but his mother was the lady te whom were 
due his love, his care, his uttermost duty. 

The plans he made in life were all for his 
mother 8 sake. 

What if this —— dimness about him 
was to increase untilall was dark? What if 
he must be no help to his mother, but only 
a burden on him for ever? 

His scholarship had been so fine that his 
tutor hesitated to reprove his now continual 
failures; and George said nothing of the in- 
creasing darkness around him to his mo 
ther, for he felt that it would break her 
heart; nothing to teacher or schoolmates, 
for it seemed to him his grief would be noth- 
ing tothem. But one afternoon the crisis 
came. 

Noone who was present that day—not even 
the smallest child—will ever forget the look 
of wild despair that swept over George Gra- 
ham's face, or the gesture of —* eus an- 
guish with whist he atretehed out his hands, 
as if to seek among them all some friend, as 
he cried— 

“God help me, I have been going blind, 
—2 I cannot see one figure in my 

There was a silence after this, through 
which came no sound, but the audible beat- 
ing af George Graham’s tortured, despairing 

rt. 


Ts days were growing very dark for 


Then the master sent away the others, for 
school hours were nearly over, and tried his 
best to comfort his stricken pupil. 

The words of the teacher entered his ears, 
but they did not reach his heart or kindle 
his hope. 

As soon as he could he wentaway. He 
did not go straight home. How could he 
face his mother and tell her what he must 
tell her now? 

He sat down on a bank a little removed 
from the road side, a bank which overhung 
a swilt, deep, yet narrow stream. 

An awtul temptation came over him. 

To be sure, to die would be to leave his 
mother to fight her battle of life alone; but 

it would relieve her from the heavy 
burden he must needs be to her if he lived. 

The nver rushing down there below in 
vited him with its murmur. 

He bent forward over the stream. Then 
he drew back, for a lon, came over him 
© go home first and see mother just 


Once more. 

“Bee her! What am I talking about? Do 

T not know I shall never see her again?” 
And a girl’s voice, soft and tender, an un. 

“Yes soap pate eho : 

will see her puaregeas. Surely you 
ae bo towards the 

sound. y turned his face 


“How did you come here, Susie Hale?’ 


he caked. 
‘“ on’t be an . 2 the tle 
Voice entreated. Or for you. 1 could 


Rot go home till I had told how sorry I 
was, and tried to comets yee. You must 


When she took his hands in hers the poor 
fellow felt that she koew all. She was very 
quiet and self controlled. 

“Your tutor has been here,” she said, 
‘‘and be has told me. My darling, why 
have you sat in the darkness, and shut your 
mother out from any share in your trouble?’’ 

“Oh, I couldn’t tell you, mother,”’ he 
sobbed. “I couldn't. I thought it would 
break your heart.’’ 

Meanwhile, Susie Hale had gone home 
fa)l of an absorbing purpose. 

Somehow money must and should be 
raised to try what a skilful oculist could do 
for George Graham. 
eur” was the orphan niece of Solomon 

ran 

She knew that she had a modest little for- 
tune of her own, but it wasall in her uncle's 
hands, and without his consent she could 
not dispose even of her slender income. 

But would he not be persuaded to let her 
have enough of her own money to accom- 
plish her desire? 

She asked him, using her utmost power 
of persuasion to touch bis heart, but he re- 
fused with peremptory decision. 

Basie in the world one treasure, a 
diamond ring, which had been her mother's, 
with a stone white and clear as a dewdrop 

This must, she knew, be worth hundreds. 

It was her own— 

She had meant to keep it all her life for 
ber mother's sake, but surely this great need 
of George Graham's justified her in parting 
with it? 

She had one friend in whose good faith 
and judicious ement she felt implicit 
confidence, and to him she sent her mother's 
ring, with a request that he should sell it as 
speedily and on as good terms as possible, 
and remit her the price of it in bank notes. 
and keep for ever the secret that she had 
disposed of it. 

It was a week after George Graham had 
given up hope, when a most unexpected 
hope came to him, 

A neighbor, going by from the post cffice, 
handed in at the door a letter addressed to 
him. Mrs. Graham opened it. 

“George,’’ she cried, afler a moment, in 
an eager, trembling voice, ‘‘here are one 
hundred dollars, and this is the letter that 
comes with them— 

‘**This money is from a true friend of 
George Graham's, and is to be applied to 
taking him to an oculist, in the hope that 
his sight may be restored. The giver with 
holds his name, both because he desires no 
thanks, and becguse he wishes to make the 
return of the money impossible.’ 

“Tt is from Heaven itself,’ the mother 
cried. ‘George, I feel in my soul that you 
sre to be cured.”’ 

The next day a mother and her blind son 
sought rooms at a quiet little house in the 
city, and the day after that they were among 
the earliest patients of Doctor Annesly. 

The first examination of George's eyes 
was unpromising enough, and the doctor 
wanted to see his daily. 
There were weary days and weeks that 
followed, and it was curious that the mother 
was always hopeful, and the son always de- 
spairing. 

At last it almost irritated him to hear her 
speak of hope to bim; and one day he turned 
on ber with the first burst of passionate im- 
patience she had ever experienced from him 
‘‘Mother,’’ he said, ‘‘for the love of Hea 
ven do not talk to me as if it was a sure 
thing that I am going to seeagain. I want 
to think it doubtful, almost impossible. If 
you should make me expect a sure cure, and 
then it shouldn't come, don’t you see that 
I should go mad? I think I should dash my 
head agsinst the wall. I can only live by 
expecting nothing.” 

After the mother held her peace; but 
whenever she went out of that darkened 
room those who saw her marvelled at the 
light of joy in her eyes. 

Crt ask the time came; the bandage was 
removed, there was just one wild cry— 

‘‘Mother, I see you!’ and then Goorge 
lay at the doctor’s feet, swooning in his 


oy. 
weeks before he went home 
— tas goed news poeceded hisn 
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house; they foun 
brightness, and good cheer, and Susie Hale. 

Had George Graham grown through his 
trial into a man’s fon of « girl's 
charms, or had his eyes been holden before, 
that be should not see? 

I only know that that night, for the first 
time in his life, it dawned upon him that 
another woman might some day dispute with 
his mother the empire of his heart. 

Bat it was not until five years aiterwards, 
when Mr. Grant bad taken him into part- 
nership, and Mr. Grant's niece, Susie, had 
become his wife, that Graham ever 


— had come 
gift by means of which he had been re- 
and happiness. 

Don't Baise tax Jopes.—A man's mind 
isa court, and his passions are all of them 
tricky lawyers. In ordinary times a can- 
not go into any court, and hear the state. 
ments of the counsel, without feeling that 
there is a greatdeal of ingenuity exerted to 
cover up some things and unduly magnify 
other things, so as to make out the best pos 
sible cxse for the side whose interest it is 
the desire of the special pleaders to advance. 
But there sits the old, stupid judge—stupid 
because he will be just; and be puts the 
lawyer right on this side, and puts the law. 
yer right on that side, and holds everything 
to the law and to the fact, that he may come 
at justice, at Jeatt in theory. Now every 
maa hasa judge within him—his conscience, 
and there are many men whose con. 
sciences have been bribed; and when they 
are presiding over the court which is con- 
stantly held in the heart, they are all the 
while excusing themselves for giving their 
adherecce to things that are wrong. And 
this happens, not orc3, nor twice, nor thrice, 
but scores of times, in the «xperience of 
men; and they need to be reminded that, in 
every Case, appeal is made to a court where 
righteous judgments are declared; they need 
to get such visions of the Judgment Day 
that they shal) hold their breath that their 
consciences shal! not dare to be bribed, and 
that they shall look at everything in the 
light of eterpal.justice. M. 8. 


a — — 


Famous SHorMAKERS —The patient and 
contemplative craft of shoemakiog is rich in 
names which have become in greater or 
lesser degree household property, among 
which may be found Hans Sachs, the poet 
of Nuremberg and the friead of Martin 
Luther; Jacob Boemen, the well koown 
German mystic, from whose works Bir Isaac 
Newton is believed to have derived some of 
his ideas on gravitation; the eccentric Lack- 
ington, who erected and owned the ‘‘Tem- 
ple of Moses,’’ an immense book store in 
Fasbury Square, London; Lineaus, the great 
Swedish botanist; George Winkelman, the 
great art critic and antiquary of whom Ger. 
many is justly proud; the poet Bloomfield, 
whoee principal work is a poem entitled 
The Farmer s Boy,’’ which pleasantly de- 
picts the scenes of his own early jile, and 
displays great genius; Richard Savage, a 
whole constellation of minor bards; Bir 
Cloudesly Shovel, the redoubtable Admiral; 
Dr. Samuel Drew, the metaphysician; 
Thomas Halcroft, the able novelist, drama. 
tist, and politician; George Fox, founder of 
the Society of Fnends. On religious liberty 
slavery, the treatment of prisoners, capitel 
punishment, e'c., Fox's sentiments were 
far in advance of theage. He was born in 
1624. William Gifford, translator of ‘‘Juve- 
nai ’’ and successively editor of the Anti- 
Jacobin and the Quarterly Review. He 
used, when an apprentice, to sit up half the 
bight, working out algebraic problems on 
small pieces of leather; Sir William Reed, 
the radical Hardy, the astrologer Partridge, 
Simon Frye, Joho Pound, William Hunting. 
ton, Hans Christian Andersen. Dr. Morrison, 
Dr. Carey, Dr. Ebenezer Henderson, Dr. 
John Kitto, and many otbers all belorging 
tothe ‘gentle craft’ Henry Wilson, the 
late Vice president of the United Btates, 
once occu a shoemaker’s bench in the 
town of Natick, Mass. 


— — — —— — 
Professor Seeley holds that Macauley’s 
History owes its origin to the Waverly 
Novels, and that Scott in founding the his- 








The mother wrote it to Solomon Grant, 
to oo 





who had agreed still to keep the place 


torical romance, founded also the romantic 
history. 
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Erving with te following "Fives 
} 

wiee will suffive to 
——e— A 1 
eoft’ned in shoula 


water, 

brandy, ad‘ twos bite of 

niac, Whioh must be * diasot red. 
These brew —— 4 a sie a 
set the pee in boiling water. 


Fins sy Compnesion ov Arn —It 
stated that the Burmans are 


To make the piston work air-tight 

inder, a little waxed thread is 

the lowerend. The upper end terminates, 
convenience,inaknob. When fire is wanted 
a piece of cotton woo! or touchwood 
in the hollow end of the piston, which 
inserted in the 218 and driven nome by 
a emart biow of the hand. O01 the Lo gg aes | 
withdrawn, the wool or touchwood is 

to be alight. 


Woop Stains —To turn osk black 80 as 
to cause It to resembie ebony, the wood should 
be immersed for torty-eight bours in a bot 
saturated solution of alum, and then brushed 
over several times with logwoo'! decoction 

repared as follows: Boil one part of best 

“wood with ten parts of water, fliter 
througnd linen, and evaporate at a gentie beat 
until the volame is reduced one hali. To every 
quart of this add from ten to fifteen drops of 
& saturated solution of indigo, compietel 
neuiral. After applying this dyeto the fe 
rab the latter with a saturated aod Gitered so- 
jution of verdigris in bot concentrated ascetic 
acid, and LL the operation until a bieck 
of the des! intensity is obtained. To imi- 
tate rosewood a concer trated so'ution of hy- 
permanganate of asea is spread on the 
suriace of the w and allowed to act until 
the desired shade is obtained. Five minutes 
suffice ordinarily to give a deep color. A few 
triais will indica'e the proportions. 


rem wud Garden, 


Fives 1x Garpens —To clear a garden 
of siug’s piace email handfuls of fresh brew- 
ers’ grains about the gardeoon a mild, damp 
evening, aboct six o'clock, and about nine go 
round with « bucket of fresh lime and dust 
each heap. 

Oats ron Horezs.—Oats sre justly ad- 
vocaied as tbe grain above ail others pted 
to horses, and it is trae trat for young horses, 
and those used On the road there is probably 
nothing equal to oats, but they ought to be 
crushed or bruised, and not ground. Ia fact, 
a 1 grains are better fed in this way. 


To Parstnve Autumn Leaves —Spread 
the fresh leaves and press them in a suitable 
dish, with alternate layers of fine sand, which 
ia thoroughly dry, and as hot as the hand can 
bear. When the sand has cooled they may be 
removed, smoothed ander a hot tren, aon. 
for a momentin clear French spirit v 

and allowed to dry in the air. 


Unsornino Catvas.—The horns of cows 
seouw to Le neilber Orvamental nor useful, As 
@ means Of wartare they can only have ¢on- 
sideration, but wariare and goring ts 
what we desire to keep away irom the barn- 
ard. English farmers, where herds are pro- 
bly more precious and closer confined 
in America, have introduced the practice of un- 
borning cattle by clipping tre short projec. 
tions in caives, when f an inch long, usin 
simplya strong pair of sbeare. it is true ft 
buris the calves somewhat. There will be a 
littie bieeding, but that will stop in an bour 
or two, and the calves will soon resume cat 
ing. 

GATHERING Fanns.—Vore- gathering par- 
ties are now in Order, and the ladies in many 
places are aiready taking short drives into the 
country, and to tbe water courses and to tbe 
wiid spots aiong the bilis, for the purpose of 
making Cc zy Domes etiil more attractive dur- 
ing the fali and winter months. Tbe chief ob- 
stacie to pressing ferns for indoor decoration 
is their «is Won to curl up as soon as 
picked. It is best, therefore to carry into the 
rural districts a folio made of white porous 

per, covered with stiff pasteboard. The 
erns sbould be carefully placed between the 
leaves as ibered, and the stiff cover will 
boid them in their natural shape. 


How to Save Clover Szaxp.—The eec- 
ona crop is ior the reed, and is really fit for 
no other purpose, as it salivates the stock fed 
on it; the best timetocutfor seed is a 
nice point to determine. it sbouid be cut 
when a majority of the peads turn brown, and 
before any begin to shed off the ilitie seed 
6, each of which contains a seed. Cat the 
second crop of clover jJastas though it were 
for hay, rake it into windrows, and jet it Iie 
and take one Or two showers ; then put it into 
very smal! cocks while damp, about one good 
wey ay in & pace, and when it is dry put 
nto stacks and cap with something that will 
turn water: or, what is still better, if you 
bave a sbedor barn, put it there, and jet it re 
main until you get a hulier to take it out for 











you. 
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Our reagers everywhere can aid us by showing 
TE Poet to their friends and asking them to join 


TER SATURDAY Evertve Foer, 
738 Bansom st., Phila. 


SATURDAY EVENING SEPT. 20, 1879. 








OLD FRIENDS. 


ON'T lose your old friends, but keep 

your intercourse green with little acts 

of kindness. Leave your business, 
or pleasure, or study long enough to step in 
and ece that dear old man and woman who 
used to give you spring spples and lilacs 
when you went visiting with your mother. 
Run in and enliven a minute the neighbors 
who have known you ever since you were 
born, with whose children you have often 
plaved before their little golden heads were 
laid low in their last sleep. Call upon your 
once merry tchoolmate, now an invalid. 
Old time friends are to be specially er- 
teemed. And make many friends. Don’t 
be too exclusive and fastidious. True, it is 
your privilege to be particular in choosing 
intimates, but there is a Jarge number of 
people among those you know with whom 
you ought to be on so cordial terms as shal] 
im time change into the moet friendly rela- 
tions, so that some you did not fancy at 
first may become your fastest friends, to the 
great benefit of both parties. You want 
many friends, becanse so many are remov- 
ing residences and exchanging worlds, and 
you want plenty toerjoy till these changes 
come to you in turn. As long as your 
body lives, you want a living, healthy heart 
in it. And in your times of trial bow pre- 
cious is human Jove and sympathy ! 





Eacn one of a thousand acts of love costs 
very little by iteelf, and yet, when viewed 
sltegether, who can estimate their value? 
What is it that secures for ore the name of 
akind neighbor? Not the doing of half a 
dozen great favors in as many years, but 
the little everyday kindness 's, neither of 
which seems of much consequence, consid- 
ered in iteelf, but their continued repetition 
sheds a sunlight over the whole neighbor- 
hood. It is so, too in the family. The 
child whose good offices are always ready 
when thev are wanted—to run upstairs or 
down—to get chips or rock the cradle, cr to 
run an errand—and all with a cheerful look 
and a pleasant temper, has a reward along 
with euch good deeds. If a little girl can- 
not take her grandfather on her lap, as be 
takes her on his, she can get his slippers, or 
put away his book, or gently comb his thin 
locks; and, whether she thinks of it or not, 
these little kindnesses that come from a 
loving heart are the sunbeams that lighten 
up a dark and woful world. 





How sorry one would be for a man who, 
starting out uron a journey, had his pock- 
ets full of golden coin, which, one by one, 
had slipped through some unmended hole 
or rent, so that when he came to the end of 
his trip be had not one left, but lay down 
upon his bed a beggar! How strictly we 
would look to our own pockets after hearing 
the tale, and make very sure that what coin 
we hed should bs well spent, or hearded 
carefully, and not scattered in the road-side 
dust! Yet we start upon our lives, each one 
of ws, with a store of golden momenta, of 


which we keep little account. Rapidly they 
slip away through the rents of sloth or ig- 
norance. Many 8 one, rich in all the golden 
moments of severity years, lies down at 
last scarcely able to remember how he bas 
frittered and ecattered them, knowing only 
that he has no more—that all are gone, and 
that he cannot say that he has purchased 
anything of use to himself or another with 
what might have bought so much. 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


Tux balloon scheme of the English Com- 
mander Cheyne for the discovery of the 
North Fole, makes good progress. He 
wants to raise $150,000, and is sanguine of 
doing so. The Commander is a hearty, ac- 
tive little man of about fifty years, with a 
determined eye, and he evidently has set 
his mind on this Arctic scheme. 





Tux correspondent of a Swiss paper 
warns collectors of antiquities to beware of 
fabricated specimens of articles purporting 
to belong to the age of bronze, and to have 
been found among the remains of lake 
dwellings and in the beds of rivers. He 
says there is a regular manufactory of these 
things near the Lake of Bienne, and that 
bronze swords are being cffsred at twenty 
dollars each which are not worth as many 
cents, — 

Tue Chinese in California have organ- 
ized branches of the Masonic order, and are 
turning the organizition and its secret me 
thods to considerable practical use. “To 
countéract the influence of this fraternity, 
mutual protective societies are being formed 
by non- Masonic Chinamen,” who assert that 
the Masonic order is antagonistic to the 
present Emperorof China. All of the rival 
associations that characterize Chinese life 
in California are noted for the bitter animos- 
ity existing between them, and these secret 
fraternities are not exceptions. 

Some interesting trials with carrier pig- 
eons have lately been made in Germany, in 
order to ascertain whether the pigeons, af- 
ter being confined for some time at a point 
distant from their proper home, would stil] 
return to it when liberated. Accordingly 
149 birds were carried from Aix la Chapelle 
to Metz, and liberated after a month's con- 
finement. By the morning of the day fol- 
lowing 134 had returned to their cots in 
Aix-la Chapelle, the bird which arrived 
first having flown from Metz to Aix Ja Cha. 
pelle, 112 miles, in four hours and thirty- 
eight minutes. 

A aoop snake story comes from Madison- 
ville, Ky., where it is related there was 
found in a hsy stack a reptile about five 
feet long, resembling a water moccasin, with 
the exception of having two legs about 
three inches long within six inches of the 
tail. The feet resembled those of arquirrel. 
It would either crawl or rear upon its hind 
legs and jumpalong. Jt would show fight. 
Instead of coiling up and striking, as snakes 
generally do, it would stand upon its feet, 
balance itself by its tail, and jump at its 
enemy. The legs were covered with hair 
resembling that of a gray squirrel. 

A Conontes for the improvement of the 
condition of the blind has been held in Ber- 
lin. Foremost among the questions was 
that of the printed or written character to 
be used by the blind, and the Congress de 
cided that the system of writing and print- 
ing by combination of raised points, first 
introduced by Louis Braille in 1834, should 
be adopted in Germany without modifica- 
tion. Another important decision was that 
the practice of uniting the blind and deaf in 
the same institution was highly objrction- 
able. The Congress also reported the fact 
that in the experience of German institu- 
tions rope-making is one of the best trades 
there practised by the blind. 


THe paragrapher of the London 7ruth 
informs the world of the following tacts, 
which may be of interest to some Ameri- 
cans: ‘A great-grandson of Racine, I see, 
has just been helped to a title of Marquis by 
the Pope. For the benefit of my country. 
men and others I may as well state here 
that any person who wants to obtain a simi. 
lar distinction from the Vatican can pur. 
chase it on comparatively cheap terms. The 
list of prices is as follows: For a Duke's 





title, $3 400; Marquis, $1,600; Count, $1,250; 





Baron, $900. Such titles have currency in 
Continental society, are a sure ladder to the 
band of an heiress, and, on the whole, seem 
to pay well. There are certainly worse in- 
vestments in the market.” 


At the Cape of Good Hope, near Table 
Mountain, the clouds come down very low 
now and then without dropping in rain. At 
such a time, if a traveler should go under s 
tree for shelter from the threatening rain, 
he would find himself in drenching 
shower; while out in the open space away 
trom any tree or shrub, everything would 
be as dry asa bone. Here is the explana- 
tion: The cloud or mist is rather warmer 
than the Jeaves; and so when it touches 
them it changes into clinging drops, which 
look like dew. Fresh drops * Angee a 

run together, and at leng oe wa 
—* oft the leaves like rain. And this 
process goes on until the clouds lift and the 
sun comes out again. 

Tux crown jewels of France are to be sold 
for the benefit of the State. Ina report 
presented by a legislative committee it is 
briefly declared that all the jewels, with the 
exception of a few which possess special 
historic claims to a place in the Museum, 
‘will be disposed of as having become 
henceforth of no use.’’ The report con- 
tinues :—‘‘ These jewels cannot henceforth 
serve the uses for which they were collected 
by the monarchy at great expense. They 
involve the cost of taking care of them, and 
are exposed to risks of different kinds. It 
is desirable, moreover. that they should not 
appear toany one as stepping stones to a 
restoration.”” ‘The Chamber may accord. 
ingly be expected to parody Cromwell's 
phrase, and to issue an edict to ‘‘ take away 
those baubles.’’ 

Swarms of caterpillars are reported in 
the French papers to have recently de- 
scended upon Bordeaux and covered the 
alleys of Boutaut in such multitudes as to 
form a species of curtain across them to a 
certain height. The insects, from one to 
two centimetres in length, appeared to be 
enveloped in a sort of spider web, from 
which it was most difficult, not to say, im- 
possible, to get free when once entangled 
in it. One courageous woman who re- 
solved to traverse the living hedge, was lit. 
erally covered with the small pests, and 
would never have succeeded in disengaging 
herself from the mingled masa of web and 
caterpillars had not assistance been given 
by others. At least a dozen trees in the al- 
leys have been stripped of their )eaves, and 
there is strong reason to fear that if the in- 
sect plague extends the scene of its ravages 
all the gardens in the neighborhood wil] 
suffer enormously. 


In the schedule of the personal effects of 
the ex Khedive of Egypt, the following is 
set down :—1. A dinner service, in solid 
gold, that cost $2 000 000; 2. A dinner ser- 
vice, No 1. in solid silver, elaborately 
worked, $300 000 ; 3. Dinner service. No. 
2 in solid silver, chased, $209000; 4 
Dinner service, No 3 in solid silver, $160.. 
000 ; 5. The Vice Regal dinner service, in 
solid silver, chisselled, $380 000 ; 6. Dinner 
service, in solid silver, $260 000: 7. Dinner 
service, in chased silver, $280 000; 8. Din. 
ner service, in Saxe, with eolid silver, $180.. 
000; 9 Dinner service, in green, with solid 
silver, #140000 ; 10 German dinner ser- 
vice, with solid silver, $220 000; 11. Din 
ner service, with red crest and solid silver, 
$180 000; 12 Green dinner service, with 
solid silver. $90 000; 13 Dinner service, 
** Auguste,”’ with solid silver, $110,000; 14 
Dinner service, ‘‘ Daoud-Agha,’’ with solid 
silver, $95,000 ; 15. A service for 100 people 
at least, for balls and fetes. in ruolz, carved; 
16. A breakfast service, in rose crystal ; 17. 
A breakfast service, in pink porcelain. 


Tae ‘Sun Signals,”’ such as were flashed 
between Lord Chelmsford's army in Zulu- 
Jand and Msjor Pearson's advanced position 
at Ekowe, have been referred to, but a pop 
ular lecturer at the London Polytechnic 
gives additional illustrations of interest. 
The fundamental principle of the language 
flashed is the Morse telegraphic alphabet, or 
® special series of numerals composed ot 
long and short signs, which are read off by 
specially constructed dictionaries of sen- 
tences. Thus one, two, three, four, five 
short flashes mean respectively 1, 3, 8, 4, 5; 
one long-sustained light represents | 6, one 





short or long intervals, and gives woe 
like telegraphic language. The magnesium 
lamp, the electric light, the fog-horn and 


be remembered that this is the young Prin. 
cess whose hand Empress Eugenie vainly 
triea to obtain for the Prince Imperial. It 
is now generally understood that her death 
was caused by the driving in of an eruption 
wherewith her face was covered, and which 
proceeded from a cutaneous disease inher. 
ited from her mother, who, like most of the 
Bourbons, is a great sufferer from 

and has bequeathed the dismal inheritance 
to her children. It was to combat this dis. 
figuring malady that the Princess went to 
the springs of Escoriazs, where she was fo}- 
lowing a regular course of treatment 

the care of the Marquis de San 

former Court physician to Queen Isabella. 
The Infanta and hertwo younger sisters, 
Princesses Paz and Eulalia, passed their 
time in promenades among the mountains 
and in taking baths of the powerful mineral 
waters of the locality. The eruption had 
entirely disappeared from the features of 
Princess Pilar, and she was supposed to be 
in perfect health. But the malady thus 
driven from the outposts attacked the inner 
s'ronghold of the brain and proved fatal in a 
few hours Thus untimely ended the exist- 
ence of one who might one day have be- 
come Empress of Austria, since her union 
with the Crown Prince Radolph hai been, 
it is now ssid, well nigh definitely agreed 
upon. This makes the fourth death in the 
royal family of Spain in a little more than s 
year. Beginning with the gentle young 
Qeen Mercedes, next came Queen I*abel- 
la’s mother, Queen Christina ; thea Prin- 
cess Christine de Montpensier, and now this 
poor child who was barely eighteen years of 
age. — 


EXcELLENT medical authority asserts that 
the constant strain of business, added to the 
dryness of our climate, has so changed the 
constitution that it is impggsible for us to do 
what our fathers did before us safely. ‘‘ We 
are,’’ says Dr. Beard, ‘‘ten degrees more 
sensitive to cold than they were,” as the 
cases of sunstroke and heat prostration bear 
evidence. There is an immense increase in 
neuralgia, sick headache, hay fever, nervous 
exhaustion, and especially in dyspepsia, in 
itself the potent source of a host of physical 
and mental irritants an‘ distresses. Now, 
with such systems as we have, high strung, 
nervous and irritable, the use of stimulants 
cannot be otherwise than injurious. It is 
impossible to use them as they were used in 
the days gone by. There is hardly s msn 
of middle age who does not remember that 
hospitality and s sideboard of wines and 
liquors were synonymous terms. Both men 
and women drank freely, and professional 
men and the clergy indulged in the same 
habit. It would be folly to say that what is 
a vice now was a virtue then, but it can be 
safely asserted that people did. indulge thes 
without the same injurious effects — 
nervousness of the present time had not 
been developed. Our ancestors could drink 
freely, smoke extravagartly, indulge to ¢ 
cess in tea and coffee, and yet live ss 
Fran the fn fardont apis bat 

treffic 
population. 
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His Fate and Hers, 


BY H. C. 
il uncouple the end car for Stat- 
miaster, do you, conductor? All right; 
look sharp! I don't want to be left be- 


hind, you know!” 
‘ Here you are, sir!" 
And the officer ony the door. 
The personage who did not wish to be left 
behind was a good looking. well dressed 
oung fellow, with a complexion, 
Pat dark hair, and almost a black mous- 


tache. 


in a tone of half satisfaction, half resigna 
tion, and evidently unconscious that he ex 
himself *“Humh! we're off, 


and I'm in for it? Can't turn now!” 

The words caused the other occupant ot 
the - kn 4 * 58 well-dressed 

ng iW, wer magazine, and 

ate the . At the moment the 
latter was slightly leaning forward, in order 
to read the directions on the black leather 
bag of hie traveling companion. 

Egad he’s cool!l’’ reflected the owner of 
the article. 


The other, looking up, pleasantly ex- 
claimed : of 


“Excuse me, sir; but we seem both 
bound for the same place—Statminster 
Hall!"’ 

‘That is my destination, sir.’’ 

“Ah! you, possibly, as a familiar -I 
asa stranger, with a letter of introduction. 
But I suppose I shall receive some kind of 
welcome.’’ 

“Undoubtedly,’’ smiled the other; despite 
himself. ‘The ‘kind’ will, I su de- 
pend upon who isthe writer of the let- 
ter.”’ 

“Why, anold schoo! chum of mine— 
Frank Leslie.’’ 

* Frank Leslie!’ ejaculated the other. ‘‘If 
you are Frank’s friend, pray let me reckon 
ou mine.’’ And the speaker extended his 
and. ‘Frank and I were at school to- 
— lloved Frank asa brother, my 
ear sir! Ican promise you the warmest 
welcome at the Hall! Frank is expected 
there himself shortly.’’ 

“Bo he told me. But he is detained 
abroad, and t reach home under a 
month; so, as [iad to comein this direc- 
tion, he offered mea letter of introduction 
to Squire Meryton, though I don’t much 
like the style of making acquaintance. It 
seems like forcirg yourself on people who 


don’t wens oe 

“You find nothing of that kind here, 
I promise you. Frank's name alone will 
be enough toobtain for you « warm greet- 
ing; and it's.a charming family!’’ 

‘Bo said Frank, from long remembrance. 
There are two beautiful daughters, eh? Of 
course, he speaks—ha, ha!—most rapturous- 
ly of one—the eldest.’’ 

‘ She is not as handsome, in my opinion, 
as the younger,”’ retorted the other gentle- 
man, quickly; ‘‘but that is a matter of opin 
ion. Isee by that ‘of course’ Frank has 
told you how matters stand.’’ 

**You mean his engagement to Miss Mery 
ton? Oh, yes; that to carry out the wish of 
their parents they had been betrothed while 
mere children, which by writing they them- 
selves have since confirmed.” 

‘“‘Exactl 99 

And Evelyne——"’ 

\ckly. epee. ” exciaimed the hog = 
quickly, not quite pleasurably, his 
com 's bandesme ry ce 


“That decided assertion that the younger 
J— —— than the elder — 

r secret. me congratulate en; 
exchanging cards, shake Seni ‘ane ine 
and lasting ” 


The cards recoraed Mr. Hasseldyne 
and Mr. Charles Morton. adie + 
an introduction was calculated to 
remove all restraint, and the hour's journey 
passed like half the time, when the car being 
uncoupled. stopped at the small Statminster 
Station. The young men, sprin 
te ne Platform, passed through 


out on 
gate in- 


sean or TOUFOu mean,”’ smiled Harry Has- 


“And you, too, as Frank's friend. Won't 
Cecile be giad! Can you drive ?”’ 


ppearance. 
“I guessed that’’—with a merry laugh. 





‘Nota mile. Hullo 

‘ he — 

1 what's that?” eja· 
ce lady distress tor ” an- 

swered Hasseldyne, pullin horse nearly 

on its haunches. . 


ge, wringin 

and filling the air with their cries. 

As came nearer, the gentlemen per- 
ceived that the niche was a country well, 
over which the darkest girl was perilously 
leanir g. 

Hasseldyne was the fleetest of foot, and 
was the firstto spring forward. Catching 


Can we help you?” 

“Oh, I fear not!’’ answered Cecile Mery- 
ton, trying to be calm, though her lips trem- 
bled. ‘Ifearhe will be exhausted, and 
sink before anyone can aid.”’ 

‘‘He—who ?” cried Morton. 

*‘Oh, Charlie, Charlie!’ ejaculated Eve 
lyne ‘It's Cocy’s Blenheim, Frisk! He 
was jumping and dashing about aftera dead 
leaf which blew into the well, and, when 
Frisk looked to see where it had gone, he 
lost his footing. Oh,Charley, his poor eyes 
seem starting out of his head with tgrror; 
it’s awful!’’ 

Cecile did not speak, but stood, her lips 
ao Bog compressed. The young men 

00 n. 


“The stupid little cur!’ said Charlie. 
‘Why, he’s four feet or more down! Where 
is the bucket ?”” 

‘**There isn’t one.”’ 

“Then we'll send Tom to the Hall for 


e. 

‘‘Fle’ll die before he comes back. I mean 
Frisk, not Tom.”’ 

Harry Hasseldyne had said nothing, but 
had glanced at Cecile’s beautiful, pitying 
face, then at the well. Then he threw off 
his coat. 

‘‘What are you going to do, Hasseldyne?”’ 
asked Charlie. 

‘To fetch the dog up.”’ 

“Oh, mf, sir,’’ broke in Cecile; ‘I cannot 
permit you to risk——"’ 

“Oh, but there’s no risk. madam,’’ smiled 
Harry. ‘‘See,if there isn’t a bucket, there’s 
a rope, and a new one. There! I twist 
it round my waist, then my arm—thus. 
When I have him, you can help to wind me 
u ? 

In a second he had grasped the rope with 
both hands, and lowered himself into the 
well 

Tremblingly the girls watched. They 
saw him seize the silky coat of the dog, and 
heard him call, ‘‘He is all right, Miss Mery- 
ton. Wind away, Morton!’ , 

They did, forthe girls would help with 
their small white hands; and soon, not wet 
quite tothe knees, Harry Haeseldyne had 
restored her favorite to Cecile. 

‘Sir,’ she said, with a warm, graceful 
glance, ‘I shall never forget this. Do not 
think me foolishly sentimental] about Frisk; 
but it was so awful a death, and he seemed 
80 conscious of it.’’ 

‘No, nol” cried Evelyne, comifg for. 
ward. ‘‘We’'ll never forget it; tor think, 
Cecy, this gentleman, Mr. Hasseldyne, is 
Frank’s warmest friend, and brings an in- 
troduction from Frank to papa ’ 

Just a slight color rose to Cecile’s cheek; 
then she said, frankly extending |. . } and, 
‘‘Mr Haseeldyne has, by a noble and kind 
action, introduced himself better than by 
any letter, though it come from Frank him 
self.” 

Harry took the small fingers, and could 
not help giving a gentle pressure. He felt 
that a new era opened in his lite—that 
Cecile Meryton was his fate, as he was 
hers. 

Tom, the groom, was sent to run Frisk 
home, and the four, so strangely intro- 
duced, mounted into the carriage. Harry, 
after laughingly stamping the water out of 
his boots, go up by side of Cecile, 
Charlie and Evelyne preferring the back, 
and, under her directions drove to the 
Hall. 

It was one of those large, roomy, hand 
some old fashionable edifices, which seemed 
to bea 2 hee pry eee Hasse) 
dyne soon fi at . 

"aquise Meryton shook his hand heartily, 
declaring he regarded him ss an honored 
guest for Frank's sake. Everywhere he 
was greeted for Frank’s sake. 

“Confound it alll’’ reflected Harry. ‘‘Am 


, perhaps, 
vanity. he thought neither of those had 
— she.” * 
‘*you left the Leslies abroad, Mr. Hassel. 
sen a boy—I mean Frank—much 
“Well, sir, he has changed even 


*“T think that it is as unfair to ask « . 
tleman his opinion of the physical qualities 
of another,"’ broke in Charlie, langhing. 
‘‘as to expecta truthful answer from a lady 
regarding one of her own sex.”’ 

**You are right there.’’ said Harry, with 
just a quick glance at Cecile. ‘‘As men can 
as equally admire and love, so are they 
naturally equally jealous ’’ 

‘But he is handsome,’’ persisted Eve- 


lyne. 

“Certainly, he is considered so."’ 

And that traveling has not darkened 
ee It used to beso beautiful a rich 
go ”” 

“On that point Ican answer with confi- 
dence: it is as red as ever.’’ 

‘Red!’ shrieked Evelyne. ‘Ob, Mr 
“Haseeldyne, vou are jealous! No bairI 
have ever seen—no, not even yours, Char- 
lie—is so pretty as his. You do not like 
light hair ’’ 

‘I confessI prefer dark, especially on 
the head of a lady.”’ 

Cecile had smiled during the conversa- 
tion, but had taken no part in it. Now her 
sister said, ‘‘Haven’t you, Cecy, a word to 
say about Frank’s hair?” 

“It is very nice and silky. But, my dear 
Eve, we should no more judge a man by 
bis hair than his coat. Supposing now. out 
of pity to Frank's ear, we drop the subject. 
He will be here in a month for us to jndge 
for ourselves it he be changed. Let us think 
how we are to amuse our guests.” 

‘The topic ‘Frank’ is evidently not ro 
delightful to her asto the rest,’’ repeated 
Harry. ‘Begins, no doubt, to feel the 
weight ofa long betrothal. P'r'ape finds 
she loves somebody else, only honor, her 
promise — Fudge! what are honor and 
words, when the happiness ota whole life 
is at stake? Poor girl!’’ 

Croquet was proposed and agreed to un- 
animously. Jt is the best game going fora 
flirtation especially when one,as did Harry, 
declares he knows nothing about it, and has 
to be taught by a partner 

After awbile, however, the mallets were 
discarded. Evelyneand Charlie somehow 
wandered off. to 32 their own sweet 
company undisturbed,and Harry was alone 
with Cecile He did not appear to regret 
it, neither did she. 

“Engaged people are awfully selfish,’’ 
she laughed. ‘It devolves upon me todo 
my best to prevent vou being bored the first 
day vou are at the Hall.” 

‘*The stars must fall from heaven before 
that could be the case. Miss Meryton,’’ he 
replied. gravely. ‘My fear is I shall annoy 
you. Ifso, pray leave me tomy own de- 
vices.’’ 

‘*‘When that moment arrives, Mr. H aesel- 
dyne,’’ she smiied, ‘IT will inform you. 
Now, if you like, I’ll show you the 
grounds.”’ ' 

He consented; but a wilderness would 
have been quite as fascinating to him bad he 
travebsed it by Cecile Meryton’s side. Still, 
aware that she J not —— — 
the topic, why did he persist in talking o 
nothing bat. Frank Leslie? If Cecile 
sought todivert the channel, which unmis- 
takably she did, he always brought it 
back 


‘What great friends you are!" she re- 
marked once. “How you must like 


Frank 
“Ido! In al the world, I like only two 
persons better.’’ 


When, after a delightful evening, Harry 
Hasseldyne found himself alone in his own 
room, sitting down, his finger tips in his 
trouser pockets, his legs stretc out, bis 
shoulders raised, he muttered, ‘“Well, my 
first day at Meryton Hal! has led to two dis 
coveries. That Ilove Cecile Meryton with 
all my heart—whata splendid abe ia'— 
end that she is tired of that hetrothal 
Bother the betrothal! Such absurdities 
shouldn't be allowed. The question is, has 
she given her heart to someone else?’ That 
self interrogation apparently by no means 
pleased Harry Haseeldyne. His face clouded, 
and bed not cleared when he finally sought 
his pillow. 

“Before a fortnight’s over, I'll find out,”’ 
he resolved, as he fell asleep. 





Harry Hasseld proved ral 
favorite ot the Mal.. Mowas a dex * 


her, but this her to Frank 

could not find distraction in flirting, but, if 
the truth must be confessed, that youthful 
betrothal, contracted nearly five years ago, 
when she was not much more than sixteen, 
bad lost all ite romance, and grown, instead, 


| 


before sunset; or, at least, to learn if Ossile, 
outofhonor or otherwise, would hold to 
her betrothal. 


aw 

his company drop behind, and, as if uncon- 
sciously, take another turning. 

As you said, Miss Meryton,’ 
Harry, drawing Cecile’s attention to the 
proceeding, ‘‘engaged people are indeed aw- 
fully relfish!’’ Then, seemingly 
himself up he added, {mn a changed tone, 
inclining his head, ‘TI sincerely beg your 
pardon!"’ 

‘For what?’’ she smiled, not detecting 
his meaning. 


Half turning her head, and 
spray of honeysuckle, she said, 
ly, “You appear resolved that I shall not 
forget it. at least, Mr. Haeseldyne. One 
migbt almost imagine Mr, Leslie had sent 
yon here to keen it in my remembrance.”’ 

Mr. Leslie! Harry's heart beat. 

Leaning nearer ber. he exclaimed, in ac- 
cents more telling than words, ‘Do 
ever forget it, Miss Meryton? Would to 
Heaven I could! Would to Heaven for my 
— I had never visited Meryton 

a ’? P 

‘Mr. Haseeldyne!"’ 

She turned towards him, her cheeks 
flushed, her eyes seeking to express indig- 
nation, but they fell before his. 

‘You are right to reprove me, Miss 
Mervton! I deserve it!’’ he responded, con- 
tritely, ‘‘But when a man sees all his bep- 
niness at stake. how can he ‘keep ailent ? 
Worse, when he sees another's be ess 
in danger—another whum he loves dearer 
than his own existence—how can he forbear 
to sneak ?’’ 

‘Mr. Hasseldwne,”’ exclaimed Cecile, 
much agitated, ‘I do not understand you— 
I will not!’’ 

‘‘Ah, Miss Meryton, you cannot help it, 
for vour heart compels you to d 
me!"’ he cried, casting himee)t at ber feet, 
and seizing her band. ‘'I love you! You are 
dearer to me than al] the world!’’ 

‘Rise, Mr. Hasseldyne,I implore—I com- 
mand you! Is this generous—is it 
ble to your friend ?’ 

‘‘Honer! What care I for honor, or 
friend, when your happiness is concerned ? 
Miss Meryton, I love you; but, unfortunate 
ly, that does not necesitate that you should 
love me. Would it did! Yet you no lon- 
ger care for Frank! This marriage is dis- 
tasteful; thie betrotbal a matter that should 
never have been! Dear Miss Meryton, I 
ask you to break it,though not for my sake, 
at least for that one whom some day you 
may really love asI love—as I worship 
you now, for your own future!"’ 

“No, po, Mr. Hasseldyne; this may pot 
= stammered Cecile, covering her sweet 
‘Tell me at least one thing. Miss Mery- 
ton. You no longer love Frank as once you 
believed 1’’ 

‘‘How can I deny that of which you are 
well aware?’ she answered, looking en- 
treatingly op athim. ‘‘What I bave hid 
from others, I have been unable to conceal 
from you. But Mr. Hasseldyne, if you 
really have any regard for me or for Frank, 
pray keep my secret!"’ 

“I bave a sincere regard for both, Miss 
Meryton,’’ said Harry, claeping the soft fin- 
gers and holding them in hisowe. ‘I 
love Frank very much; and ask you not to 
do him this wrong you contemplate!”’ 

“Wrong, Mr. Hasseldyne f”’ 

fora, Mise Merytoa-—wedding bin with 
perform, eryton—w g - 
out love! If your heart be dead for any af. 
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e 1 me; only, Cecile,"’ he whispered, 
“I must have your answer before Frank 
comes."’ 


Had he not already obtained it ? Did he 
pot know that he had conquered, and that 
she loved him? 

& . * - — 

**Eve,”’ said Charlie Morton, three days 
later, to his betrothed, whom he had beckon. 
ed from the morning room, ‘I don't like 
the way matters are going.’’ 

“What do you mean, Charlie? Why, 
how ve you look! What has hap 

ned 


‘This. That Hasseldyne has acted like a 


- rogue and a vagabond.’’ 
‘In that case, papa being a magutrate 


‘Don't be absard, Eve!”’ 

**Then it isn't the forks and spoons he has 
stolen ?"’ 

*-No; but your sister's heart.’’ 

‘What?’ cried Evelyne, now indeed 
startled. ‘Cecile Vꝰ 

‘Yes, I've remarked for some days that 
there was — between them, *0 have 
been on the watch, holding poor old Frank's 
honor at stake, and now I'm certain of 


How?” queried Evelyne, quite agita- 


“Why, as I entered the breakfast room 
an hour ago they were together, and I'll 
swear I saw his arm round Cecile's 
waist. oe 

“Oh, Charlie! And—and to think that 
Frank will be here in a few days! Oh, what 
will he dot"’ 

“Whatare wetodot This fellow Has. 
seld has acted like a villain, and should 
be kroked out of the house."’ 

“And he doesn't look a bit like a vil- 


“Well, I shall get the Squire's 
thay t I shal go and iaform h 


“Oh, no, nol” cried Evelyne, catching 
hisarm. ‘‘Recollect poor Cecile. If Mr. 
Haseeldyne has won her affections, it isn't 
her fault. And imagine ‘s anger! It 
will be terrible. Charlie, I'll never forgive 

if you create such a disturbance, unless 
you make quite—quite sure.’’ 

‘Justas you piease; butI will make 
eure, for recollect old Frank was my friend, 


ion on 
of my 


“And so will I make sure,"’ sae reposted, 
as, thoughtfully she returned to the morn- 


room. 
es yr for Cecile, had often decided that 
she shouldn't hike to bein her position. 
And now, ifCecy really loved H Has 
she, in her opinion, w she 
marry him. 
Bat did Cecile? 
Evel found it impossible, recalling 
many [nts — to answer in the 
One incident now looked suspi. 
Each morning Harry Hasseldyne, 
ees with a ae my ae 
conservatory, ways come ou 
while. soon after, Ceeile had always 
for to make a 


. 


AE 
Be 


i 
i 








“Yes, 
the couch, Cecile recounted what had hap 


Meanwhile, Charlie, who had constituted 
himeelf Frank's cham had hastened to 
Harry's room. K g. he was bidden 
to 


enter. 
“‘Hullot” said Hasseldyne, ; ‘‘what’s the 
matter, Charlie ?’’ 


‘Mr. Hasseldyne!’’’ repeated Harry. 
‘Why what is vp 
now aswell asI! You 








qu 3 
it called in question!"’ 

“Probably it is the first time there has 
7 any occasion!’’ was the stiff rejoinder. 
**I hope so.’’ 

“Thank you. Youare very kind. May 
I ask the present ‘occasion’ in which I have 


acted dishonorably ?’’ . 

“Assit wasmy pu to te ou, you 
may. Mr Frack Leslie ise frien I honor 
and esteem.’’ 


‘‘Scarcely more than I do, Mr. Morton,”’ 
replied Harry, lying back easily in his 
chair. 

**You!"’ cried Charlie, with angry scorn. 
Ar. Hasseldyne, is it in your idea an hon. 
orable deed to accept a letter of introduc. 
tion from a friend tothe family ot his be- 
trothed, then to win that betrothed's aflec- 
tions ?’’ 

Harry went a little red, then turned 
white 

“Oh, that is what you are driving at?’’ he 
remarked. 

“Yes, sir; itis it! Do you deny you 
have won Miss Meryton's affections, have 
proposed to her, and sought to make her 
break her engagement to your fnend, Frank 
Leslie?"’ 

‘‘Mr. Morton, I will not add falsehood to 
my other crimes. Your statement is per. 
fectlv correct.”’ 

“You own it? Mr. Hasseldyne, you are 
a scoundrel—a villain!’’ 

‘Pardon me, butdon't you think you 
had better leave those changes for Mr. Les- 
lie to make?’’ 

‘No, sir; as his friend—as one soon tobe 
a member of this family, I make them!’ 
cried Charlie, quivering with passion. ‘I 
hold Frank Leslie among my best friends, 
and will not see him wronged. You area 
villian, Mr. Hasseldyne, aod as such I’)! 
post you in society!’ 

‘Pray, my fellow, be patient; don't 
get into a passion. Iam certain Leslie re. 
ciprocates your esteem,as he ought. [ thank 
you in his name.”’ 

Thisseemed too much for Charlie. He 
darted at the other, but quickly his arm was 
caught by a hand like a vice 

**No, Charles Morton; not a blow. Words 
can be forgiven; and—-well, you are the 
last man in the world | woald quarrel with, 
for—yes, I houor the part you have taken 
in this matter. But wait until Frank 
appears before we have further words. 
There!”’ 

— released him. Charlie strode 
r 

No, Mr. Hasseldyne, I shall not take it 
so easily!'’ he exclaimed, as he swung out. 
“I know what it is,’’ he muttered, descend- 
ing the stairs. ‘‘It’sa dishonorable act al- 

er. He knows Frank likes someone 
else, and this is to free him.’’ 

Five minutes later, Charlie was closeted 
with the Squire, telling his story. Mr. Mery- 
ton was dumfounded. 

Both had been too absorbed to notice that 
a carriage had driven up. But the Squire 
had only time to shout out the words, “By 
George, the fellow shall never have her!” 
when a footman opening the door, and an- 

“Mr. Leslie,’’ a handsome, elder 
ly person entered, with a brusque, bonhomic 


to the 


manner. 
**Ah, Meryton!"’ he cried, advancing with 
extended hand. ‘‘How are yout here I 


am! Horrid to be detained. Sent you my 


though. Fine fellow, eh? 





letter of introduction from him, 
Frank was detained with you at - 
les.”’ 


“What! you don’t mean to say he sent 


thet harumscarum, Db 


lack polled 7 
Hasseldyne here instead of himsell! 


Confruns bien, Deve So The — 1s! 
lately Frank has some scruples about 
this betrothal to Cecile. He said it seemed 
like forcing himself upon a girl who might 
not likehim. He fought shy sbont com 


“Perhaps he liked someone else him- 
self?’’ 

‘‘No, no; not that, Meryton. 
spoke highly of Cecile.’’ 

“Then, at least, he might have kept this 
Mr. Hasseldyne away, who, I just learn, 
has most dishonorably won Cecile’s affec- 


rang from his 


He always 


‘What ?’’ and Mr. Leslie 
seat. “She marry Harry? Shecan't! By 
Heaven, sir, she sha'n’t! If Hasseldyne’s 
done this, I’ll have him out. But I can't 
believe it!’’ 

“Then judge for yourself,’’ said the 
Squire, as the door opening, Harry and 
Cecile, all blushes and mirth, at that mo- 
ment entered. 

— cried the young fellow, starting 

“Frank!” cried Mr. Leslie. Then, with 
a burst of laughter: ‘‘Why, Meryton, this 
isn’t Hasseldyne! But, boy, what is the 
meaning of that black mop?’’ 

“It’s a capital hair-dye, sir, which I can 
can recommend.” 

But this masquerading ?”’ 

“I came here, unaware of your arrival, 
sir, toexplain. Wanting to learn if I could 
really win the heart of her I loved, at 
twenty three, asI had at eighteen, I ar- 
rived, untrammelled by any ties of be- 
trothal, and introduced myself under this 
disguise, and underthe name of my old 
friend, Harrv. As Harry, Ihave obtained 
the sincere affection of my darling Cecile; 
——— retain it, I hope, as Frank Les- 

These words produced sunshine on every 

; when Frank, turning, said, hand ex- 
tended, ‘‘Charlie, a thousand thanks for the 
good friend you stood for me! Am I for- 
given? T knewI should be. No friend 
shall equal you, old fellow, in my esteem 
And, Evelyne, I hope soon to prove to you 
that my hair is as ‘pretty’ as ever.’’ 

‘“‘It'sa shame.”’ laughed Evelyne, ‘‘that 
Cecile should fall in love with somebody 
else, and it prove to be you afier all. Well, 
that should prove it's fate.’’ , 

‘Yes; a sweet and happy one,”’ rejoined 
Frank, drawing his betrothed's arm through 
his—‘‘my fate and hers. 


POPPING THE QUESTION. 





average man’s life ia attended with so 
many perplexing features As that of 
“popping the question.”” We are not 
aware that anyone, who has undergone both 
ordeals has left his impressions upon re 
cord, but the chances undoubtedly are, that 
at certain stages itis about as’ pleasant to 
perform the business of proposing, as to be 
hanged. 

It is remarkable that this view of the mat- 
teris very widely spread. Oa noother sup 
position can its various preliminary phases 
be accounted for. As the party in anticips. 
tion ot the Sheriff's invitation toa business 
conference at a particular day, isin a mea 
sure anxious to postponeit, so isit usual 
among those ambitious of marital honors, to 
pa the initial ceremony of asking the 
ady's consent, by devices that only too 
plainly evince the perturbed coudition of 
his soul. 

Perhaps the earliest, as well as one of the 
most striking of these peculiarities, isa 
recklessness with regard to the comfort of 
the feet. The immediate connectiun of 
this demonstration with the inward agita- 
tion pertaining to “popping the question,’’ 
is not so clear as subsequent resulis make it. 
But no husband.in embryo ever burst into 
complete Benedictine glories, without a 
certain amount of martyrdom through the 
agency of his boots. In what manner 
wearing a boot three s'z2s too small, is cal- 
culated to better prepare a girl's heart for 
the reception of a marriage proposal, is 
obscure but the fact stands out as bright as 
day. Strictly speaking corns would rather 
seem to be an obstccle to success, but unless 
he manages to cram his toes through to his 
heels, and proudly bears a bunion upon 
every joint, the average lover rashly thinks 
ee luck will scarcely smile upon his woo. 

g. 


, . later form of ~ same idea of self-sac 

ce, a phenomenal neckties. 
These manifest themselves differently under 
different circumstances Sometimes they 
take the — of variety in 7 in others 
intensit expression. Still, while the 
true ph reason of this custom may 
not appear, more msy be said to its credit, 
than the immolation of tight boots. The 
female mind is naturally 


and the ot the admirer = 
the anit — affections, —7 Pom mong 
ner of red, green, or yeliow ties, as the 


varying fortunes of the 
rldon af secnons® oe, demand, 


[' is probable no circumstance in the ‘ 
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silken reins of 

But amid the labvrinth 
which he involves himself 
ice cream perhaps stands most 
inent. Wearing undersized boots 
be indicative of reckless ; 
cravats possibly show a soul 
win or lose all on the cast ofa die or 
ofa tie, but the ice-cream saloon ig the 
resource of thorough desperation—the for 
lorn hope of the proud and loving spirit that 
fears not to tempt Destiny merely with 
a plate and spoon. 

The ancientsarmed Cupid with bow aad 
arrow,though the fashion is now masty. 
The genius of a later sg ag 
of Truth’s limpid well, found a 
emblem. The whilom twang of the 
ver-bow, and the whizz of lead-tipped 
row is no longer heard. Eros 
the former for the pockets of his 
and mixed the latter with the fatal cream, 
or the cakes that enter by its side. 

Few women have been able to withstand 
this species of mad valor. Heroism hes 
ever found its noblest supporters and enthu. 
siasts among the gentler sex. The man 
whose bravery does not flinch in this 
ordeal, is certain of success. No female 
could regard without emotion such grand. 
eurof courage. To confront without s 
tremor the total annihilation of his pocket. 
bonk,and possibly the pawning of his watch 
in addition, is more than noble, itis sub- 
lime. That it is recklessneac—'hat itis 
desperation does not strikeher. She only 
surveys his marble brow. his gentle eyes that 
unmoved watch her demolish tbe seventh 
plate, and loves him, yes loves him, even 
better than the cream. 

And it isat such times where the content, 
or contents of the one, and the tre 
of the other ate at their highest—that ber 
consentis oftest asked, and given. True, the 
sun of joy may beatrifie darkened as he 
pays the bill, but contrasted with his agony 
before ‘‘popping,’’ itis happiness indeed. 


P. Henry Dove. 


Nor a Victim.—The Turkish wife is by 
no meanstbe unhappy ture we have 
been led to believe her. “She has a lotty 
sense of her own dignity, and the free = 
of Christian women shock her She 
her face withno more regret than a West 
ern ledy unveils her shoulders. Turkish 
women are not shut up. They go out when 
they please, attended by their maids, if 
rich, or holding their children by the hand; 
and their magpie voices fill the bazaars, for 
they are noisy talkers. Whenever they 
pass men ofall creeds stand aside defer- 
entially. Ifa husband meets his wife in 
the street he makes no sign of nition. 
If he perceives her halting beforea drape? 6 
stall and gazing significantly at silks dearer 
than he can afford, he must possess his soul 
in resignation, muttering ‘‘Heaven forbid. 
This respect for women prevails also in the 
home circle, and it comes naturally to the 
Mussulman, who has been taught from his 
boyhood to behave courteously to the softer 
sex. The Western conjugal ex 
biol — * ew * mame 

sh counterpart in the phrase ‘ 4 
der the slipper;’’ and it is to be feared that 
not a few Turks know the taste of this im- 
plement of uxorial . A street 
porter once came before a judge to compisia 
that his wife trounced him too frequently. 
‘See what mine does,’’ answered the msg- 
istrate, opening his gown and showing some 
weals on his neck and shoulders. ‘‘Go thy 
way, my son, and thank Allah that thou 
art luckier than L.’’ 

—— — — — — 


Ifa pail of water be placed wi 
inches of either side of the stem of a 
kin or vegetable marrow, it will in 
of the night approsch it, and will 
1 the morning with * of the 

e water. a prop be placed 
inches of a ro | convolvulos, 
runner, it find it, er 
may be shifted daily. If, after 
some distance up the prop, it be un 
and twined in an te d 
— to its ori position 
attempt; yet, notwithstandin 
plants grow near to each 


no stake around which 
one of them will alter 
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by the kaleidoscopic transitions of his neck. 
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a spothecary and turned towards the street and shal! Ths " 
every preparation, was done, and for some time the secret 
— that led to her home, she felt a band upon | here st the time appointed, Till then fare. was undiscovered. I was staying at « 
—ã her arm—she turned. well.” — friend's, near Genoa, when you were born. 
— “Henri!” The bravo left the root. My husband took but © fow house after 
rrom the broad fields, the golden glory shorn, *Trene!’ . 7 « ~ . fret saw the fiaht, to 6 wife. 
And sunny uplands of their beauty reft, Before her stood you jeweler’s 
Through the still sunlight of the Autamn hed & young man whom she/ The hour hed arrived and Henri stood in | Who had promised for « large sum to bring 
— addressed as Henri, handsome in front of his father’s mansion waiting the ar- | YOU up as her own child. 
ARGU, — 22 nt ts commen hed | rival of the bravo. Near him, in somelarge — — X For 
ine brown river, the lanes, expression upon his countenance which | gondolas, conceale! curtains, were years we lived separately in Eagland. 
By ibe browmsiads move the loaded waine denotes nobility of soul @ number of — 2 —3 soldiers well My husband's brothers died. end he became 
‘Come, dear Irene, we will be observed | armed and for the conflict. Just as | the Duke of Thea our 
The stalwart reaper bears his brightened | here.’ Henri was beginning to doubt the bravo's | riage was publicly 
of tracks the course the great machine has | They entered s gondola, and as the boat-| promise he happiness was of short duration; a fever 
and } pernea ond | be the cerns the canal, they, cewcened | | Rapid his orders he and Henn: | destroyed my husband before I hed bess « 
—— ee rs ae | a — Hr s long time they | the events thet coutrred citer Les aby n- 
Round whose straw hats woodbine and pop- all rowed in silence. The of twi- events ua- 
* meadow land with barvest ont aah cnn + AF yr yee —I— Yee tall pe the at at ee 
Clustering’ and laughing round the loaded | 2¢xt morning. Light hearted was their | passed —— — canals, and ratel from you. coldsmith's 
wains. parting, for little did either of them think | entered a of the city unknown to | to me you, but suddenly her 
—: ~ : how much misery awaited them on the! Henri. Wve Bed ty. AL his row- communications sbrupty coved, and lt 
"Tee 00 — ripening trait we | Borrow. ing and turned the boat to the shore. The | ter from her husbaad me thet she 
Teen, The morning sun was scarce two hours | others followed hisexample. They landed | wasdead. After this I heard zo more of 
nese TES aly | a as nt Mulan Seat | soe ime, age mnt et | Kes de REE yaa ae 
z0 vo * 
of the alchemist. With aici hry canna ded nnd wien | that he wes im Venton; f cume Sithen and 


herin October's sober gains, 
pad oe YA — —— 


Ah, me! how Sass the Site Goetag flowets Ale, 
How Sammer blossoms perish at the touch, 
How Hope and Love in useless 5 
Weep aoe, BO faith that gave and lost so 
muc 
From half our sheaves drop out the golden 


grains; 
Small is our portion in the loaded wains. 


Yet ere the mighty Reaper takes it al), 
Fling out the seed, and tend it rood by rood; 
Oneear is full, sous’ hundreds round it fall ; 
One acre ’mid a mildewed upland good ; 
Eternity will rear on heavenly plains 
The smallest treasure won from joaded wains. 


The Alchemist. 


BY H. C. P. 














in the early part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, an old and weatber-beaten 

gtim and lofty. It had been 
the residence of a Venetian nobleman, but 
at his death had been suffered to decay. A 
middle aged man, a femete servant and a 
child had then taken possession of it. 
Strange stories soon began to circulate con. 
cerning them. It was noticed that the man 
scarcely ever left the house, and the servant 
only to purchase the necessaries of life. 
Night after night a light shone in a lofty 
window, and a thick smoke unceas- 
ingly from the chimney. they lived, 
year after year, until at the time our tale 
opens, the man and servant had become old 
and the child was a beautiful woman. 

Let us enter the mysterious room and 
witness a sight never seen in ourday. Re- 
clining upon a couch was anold man, whose 
body appeared weak and decrepit, while his 
eyes sparkled with a lustre that showed his 
mind was still active. Before him was a 
furnace raised some feet frum the floor so as 
to be on a level with his hand. Ona it were 
crucibles and retorts, lead, goid and acids 
in fact, all the apparatus then thought to be 
necessary for the transmutation of the baser 
metals into gold. The old man was an al- 
chemist. 

The noise made by the opening of his door 
at this moment, aroused him. He turned to 
* Ai, Alphon 

+ zo, you have brought the 
money. Give it to me that I may call 
Bianca. She will purchase all I wish. Give 
it to me, give it to me—’’ 

**Yea, ye I have brought the money 
—but before I give it tu you, a must hear 
my terms. money I will give to you 
without security, if you in turn will give to 
me the hand of your daughter, Irene.”’ 

Noever,“ cried the old man, starting 
from his couch, ‘‘never will I see her so dis 
graced. What, wed thee, a nameless ruf. 
flan, a bravo, a man who sells his knife for 

ld? Sooner would I see her in her grave. 

, God, how am I reduced that Ae should 
dare to make me such an offer!”’ 

Meanwhile the bravo sat gazing at the old 
poe Be Ly unmoved a No 

ou an exhibition 
E rage 


[se and parrow street of Venice, 


for rising, he 

“Well since the subject dis- 
— —JJ————⏑—⏑— ————— 
will give you until to morrow morning to 
consider my proposal. If you refuse be- 
ware, for I can be a warm end or a bitter 
enemy. 
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“Bianca bas gone out, father, and I 
anythin t would see if you wished for 

“Nothing, my child—but stay, take 
this phial and to the cr whe 
lives upon the at the end of this 
street. He will know what you wish.” 

Hastily kissing her father, she left the 
room, and tn a few moments emerging from 
the house she joined the throng of people 
who were towards the Piazzs di 
San Marco. left the door of the 





‘Have you considered m * 
said be, in a loud. harsh wales re 

‘I have. Never shall Irene wed such a 
wretch as you.” 

Ta well; remember my words, I can be 
a bitter enemy.”’ 

Turning on bis heel the bravo left the 


shriek rang through the house, the rplash 
of oars was heard upon the canal, and all 
was silent. The old man started. 

‘Surely that was not Irene's voice. The 
villain would not dare to insult her. Bianca’’ 
he cried. ‘‘Bianca.”’ 

Bat it was too late. In a moment, the 
old servant entering, told him that the 
dreadful stranger, who was no other than 
the leader Of a gang of cut throats and 
murderers, had carried off bis daughter. 

As he heard it the old man fell back upon 
bis couch. and the big tears rolled down his 
cheeks. Irene was the only being he had 
ever loved, the only one who would shed a 
tear for him when he should be taken away. 
All his love rushed back upon him ashe 
thought of her love and beauty, while a 
cold shiver ran through his frame as he 
thought of the tate that awaited her in the 
hands of the bravo. 

What could he, an old man, do against 
the chief of that murderous band that then 
infested Venice? He had no gold, while 
Alphonzo, he knew, would use any bribe to 
secure himself the prize he so long desired. 
These meditations were interrupted by a 
knock at the door, he turned, as it opened 
to view the intruder. A richly dressed 
gentleman stood before him—it was the 
— one Irene had met the evening be. 
ore. 

“You are Gueppo, who lived lately in 
Genoa,”’ said the young man, in an open, 
hearty way. 

‘Signor, I am.’”’ 

**You have a daughter, Irene.’’ 

‘‘Why do you ask me?” 

*‘Because I come to demand her in mar- 


riage. 

‘Marry Irene?”’ 

‘Yes, old man. I have known her long 
and well, and have found in her virtues that 
would grace athrone. I have her consent 
to ask yours for an union.’”’ 

‘“‘And who are vou?”’ 

“T am Henri Viscount of Chantry, son of 
the Dake of Fenelon,’’ said the young man, 
drawing himself proudly up. 

‘Viscount of Chantry?” 

‘Yes. I wooed and won your daughter. 
Irene, as a poor fisherman. Last night my 
father arrived in this city and has generously 
given his consent to my union. All wenow 
ask is yours.”’ 

‘‘Alas! it is impossible,’’ and with tears 
the alchemist told the story of the abduc- 
tion. 

The tale finished, without a word Henri 
rushed down stairs, out of the door, and 
thrown himself into his gondola almost with- 
out a thought. 

He reached the mansion of his father and 
retired to his chamber. There he resolved 

lan after plan for the rescue of Irene 
Pat all were dismissed as worthless. A 
servant entered his room and announced 
that an ill looking man below desired to see 
him instantly upon important business. 
Henri gave orders for his aimission; he 
waited for a moment, when a ta)l, herculean 
built man entered the room. A dark hat 
concealed the upper part of his face, while 
round his mouth he had tied a large hand. 
kerchief. When the servant had withdrawn 
he turned to Henri and told his business. 
He belonged to the band of brigands led by 
Alphonzo. 

‘This morning,’’ he continued, ‘‘for some 
fancied neglect of mine, A)phonz0 struck 
me. I would have driven this > to hic 
heart as he stood in the midst of band, 
but I thought of another and a nobler re- 
ven An Italian never forgives a blow. 
I will guide and such force as you need 
to the stronghold of Alphonzo. Once there 
the arm will be strong that drives the dag. 
ger to his guilty heart. Do you truet me?’ 

“I do—for there is something in your 
countenance that tells me you will not de 
ceive me. At what time shall I be ready?’’ 

‘An bour after sundown.” 

‘*Tig well. I will this afternoon make 


has Alphonzo made his fearfal home.’’ 

‘How can we gain an entrance?” 

‘This is my plan: Let most of the men go 
to the front. I will give thems 
which will secure their admission. 3 
will enter the common banquetio ] 
where all the band in the ruins will be as. 
sembled; they must be slain or made pris- 
oners. You, signor, come with me, we 
want but few men.”’ 

The orders were given, and the major part 
of the band marched to the secret entrance 
that led to the large hall. Let us follow the 
movements of the bravoand Henri. They 
passed through a long. vaulted passage un- 
til they reached the end of it 

A door opens here by a spring,’’ whis- 
pered the bravo. 

At this moment they were startled by a 
piercing shriek from a woman, mingled with 
yells and cries at a great distance off, which 
indicated that the first band had already 
obtained an entrance. 

Tise Irene’s voice,”’ Henri. 

The bravo threw open the door and the 
party dashed into the room. Irene was 
struggling in the grasp of Alphonzo, who 
had evidently paused to listen to the noise 
in the far off room. With a scream of joy 
Irene tore herself from him, and threw her. 
self in Henri’s arma. 

‘‘Who are you who dare thus attack Al. 
phonzo. the bravo? Beware of my ven- 
geance.”’ 

‘‘Ha, ha, Alphonzo,’’ shouted the bravo, 
‘‘your last hour has come-—-remember the 
blow you gave me. This is an Italian's 
vengeance!’ 

And springing forward he plunged his 
stiletto deep into the villain’s heart; he fell 
without a groan. 

“On, on,’’cried the bravo—‘‘on, comrades 
your brothers call. Death to the followers 
of Alphonzo!”’ 

They dashed through the passage way, 
slong the vaulted hall into the large banquet- 
ing room. The battle was dreadful. The 
bravoes were more numerous than had been 
supposed, but their boldest were in a few 
moments slain, and the remainder of the 
fearful and murderous band surrendered 
themselves as prisoners. 

The morning sun had risen bright and 
glorious as Henri conducted Irene to the 
dwelling of the alchemist. As she passed 
Bianca’s room she heard her faithful nurse 
weeping and lamenting. She opened the 
door and entered. Bianca started back in 
alarm when she saw her, but the next mo. 
ment frantically clasped her in her arms. 

O, Bignorina Irene, I never hoped to see 
you egain; how happy you look; I was tell- 
ing your mother—”’ 

‘‘My mother!”’ said Irene, starting. 

-“"Yes, yous mother. Speak softly, she is 
asleep. Holy virgin! she is here.’’ 

Irene turned quickly around. Before her 
stood a lady whose eves were red and swol 
len with weeping. Her countenance was 
very pale, but bore an expression of gentle- 
ness and love. Irene felt the room rolling 
hefore her; she would have fallen, but 
Bianca caugbt her. 

‘(My mother,’’ she murmured. 

“Yes, Irene, your living mother; who 
now, after years of separation, claims you 
as her child. Ido not, Irene, deserve your 
love; for how have I treated you since you 
were born! Listen to my sad story, Irene, 
before you judge: 

* “I will not recount to you, my dear Irene, 
any of the events of my life before my six. 
teenth year: suffice it to say, that I was 
young and thoughtless. They told me that 
I was beautiful While traveling through 
Italy with my father, I first met your father. 
He was the third son of the Dake of Ded- 
ington. We met, and from the first mo- 
ment we loved each other. Knowing that 





would bi 
———— — 


gton?’’ ; 
‘The daughter of the Duke of Deding- 
ton!’’ 
“There is my mother, she will explain 
all. Deserted as I wes in childhood, I do 
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Love's Youno Dagam.—An 
paintu) affair transpired 

ung man and s young womaa, 
—5 bound to each other in 
tender ties of mutual 
strolling one of the fine 
last week. Coming toa grassy 
which the vailey of the river could be 
they sat down and gazed with rapture 
the scene. Then like two doves 
cooing softly unto each other, 
the a time. and ignorant 
fact that the bank on w 
covered with the creeping mercu 
Their hearts were full as they 
The next day it seemed as if the 
had gone into their heads. 
upon the faces of those dear to us. 
don’t. She don’t look at all, in 
what little view he gets of inp 
is through one eye. One of 
across the other and the other 
the top of his bh where it 
the comb of a rooster. Yesterda 
the swelling in her head had 
enough to show her hairpins, 
five of them were taken out. 
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Don't Forozt —A successfal 
man says there were two things that he 
learned when he was eighteen which were 
afterwards of great use to him—namely, 
never to lose anything, and never to for 
anything. An old lawyer sent him an im- 
portant paper, with certaiminstructions what 
to do with it. But.“ inquired the young 
man, “suppose I lose it—what shail 1 do 
then?t’’ The answer was, with the utmost 





emphasis, ‘‘You must not lose it.”” ‘1 
don’t mean to do so,”’ said the man; 
‘*but suppose that should r’ “Bat 
I say it must not happen! [ make no 


ion for any such occurrence. You 

must not lose it !’’ This put s new train of 
thoughts into the young man’s mind, and 
he found that if he was determined to do a 
thing > do it. — past ay Fy 
visions nst every contingency 
never lost anything. He found this equally 
true about forgetting. ifs certain matter 
of importance evas to be remembered, he 
pinned it down on his mind, fastened it 
there, and made i: stay. M6. 

Two thousand chaiomakers have struck 
at Stourbridge, Bagiand. 
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THE STORY OF PANDU. 











loved by his queens, Kuotiand Madri, and 


his oung sons, to whom he taught 
has unten Bat Rajah Pandu loved 


2 
g 
7 


And often the holy 
warn him: “Rajah Pandu, 
lest a curse falls on you ere your 
man's estate! Of what 
t deeds of valor when 
slain the innocent?’ 

chanced once that Rajah Pandu 
mighty hunting expedition in the 
yan country. One day he had wan. 
way from his followers, whens no. 
bounded across his path,and Pandu, 


—- arrow, slew the animal, 
l quivering and dead. Then sud. 
ly, before Pandu could reach bis prey, 
rushed forth a large-eyed fawn, forgetful of 
timidity, and standing over the dead stag 
begento lick his wounds But Pandu's 
heart was closed against compassion, and 
so with another arrow be slew the fawn also 
beside her mate. 

Butas Rsjah Paodu was approaching 
his victims, he saw standing by them in 
the path an old man, in the dress of an 
achonrite Andtbeold man turned and 
looked an Pandu: and Rajah Pandu trem- 
bled, for he knew he was in the presence of 
no mortal man. - 

‘‘Pandu, Pandu the Pale,’’ said the stran- 
ger, ‘what thinkest thou? Have the gods 
strengthened thy hands to make thee the 

rorthe protector of the innocent 
and weak? And think notto make scorn 
thy excuse, saying, Of what worth are 
these lives I have destroyed?’ Ifto the 
simple dumb creatures thou standest in the 
relation of a god, art not thou simple and 
dumb alao tothe rulers of the earth and 
sky? And if thy weaker brethren, the ani- 
mala, are of no worth to thee, shalt thou be 
held sby the gods? Therefore as 
thou hast ruled so shalt thou be ruled; the 
destiny thou hast appointed others shal! be 
come destiny forthee. Suddenly and ua- 
awares hast thou sent forth death, and love 
hast thou used asa snare, therefore love 
shall prove thy death also;and in the mo- 
ment when its glow pervades thy heart thou 
shalt surely die ’’ 

Then Rajah Pandu bowed his head upon 
his clasped hands; but he uttered neither 
entreaty nor complaint, for he knew that 
Vishnw, the Lord of Life, had passed this 
sentence upon him, and that the words of 
the gods, once spoken, become fate. And 
he knew also that it becomes _~ J ~~ to 
fret > A t a curse he has drawn down 
upon hi oon bes that he should accept it 
bravelv, and bear it with what stren he 
may. But when the god had vanished from 
the path, Pandu the Pale, paler even than 
was wont, sought out his huntemen and 


i 
; 
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and bis five sons he sent a message, that the 
a bitter curse upon him, 
and that he was thenceforth asone dead to 
al! whom he had once loved. Then he put 
on him the rough dress ofan anchorite, and 
chose a solitary cavern for his abode; and 
food he made of the roots and herbs and 
its ofthe jangle, and his couch of dried 
les ves.” 
he lived many months, until the 
solitude of the woods closed in 
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though the hurt had 


a and knew 8* I virtues pos- 
every sort o 

Bat 1 wives in spite of the had 
hoped for his return, and when he did not 
come they left with the five children for the 
Himalayan country. And they thought 
nothing of the hness and fatigues of 
—** they who had been accustomed 
to luxury and ease of splendid palaces 
from their youth upwards, for they felt day 
by day they were approaching Pandu. And 
soon, when they reached the jungles, 
the hermits gave them tidings of their 
lord 


By their description, Madri and Kunti 
knew that this must be indeed Psndu the 
Pale. And they wept to think how greats 
change had befallen him, and that age, be- 
fore the time, had stricken him 

Now it chanced thatas the day was draw- 
ing to its close, the splendor of the sunset 
ailing into the tender radiance of Indian 
twilight, King Pandu sat upon astone at 
the movth of his hermitage, watching the 
fire-flies, like floating diamonds, flash and 
fade around him. Butsuddenly broke in 
—* his dreams a tender voice, which set 
his heart beating wildly, both with fearand 
Jo 


Panda, my king! My lord Pandu!”’ 

Then Pandu the Pale, paler even than 
was wont, hia hands before his eyes. 
And distinctly as aught he had ever gazed 
span see up before him the fair city of 

astinapur. 

And pow, a second time, his vision, 
was broken in upon by the passionate 


TT Pandu, my king! My lord Pandu!”’ 

Still he did not unclasp his hands. But 
now, as distinctly as Hastinapur, he saw 
the inner apartments of his own palace, and 
his heart was wrung, for he beheld bis five 
young sons c'ad in mourning, and Kunti, 
n the sad garb of a widow, bade them pray 
to the gods that their father Pandu might 
be restored tothem; but Queen Madri knelt 
apart, her silken hair unbound and her 
large eyes swimming with tears, and 
herhands were raised as if in wild en- 
treaty. 

And pow again, for the third time, the 
voice broke in upon his vision. 

‘Pandu! My lord Pandu!’’ 

Then the mist was rolled away from his 
mind, and he saw al] the past clearly. He 
remembered the sin he had sinned, and the 
curse rangin his ears: ‘‘In the moment 
when the glow of love pervades thy heart 
thou shalt surely die.”’ 

And he rose to his feet, and unclasped his 
hands from before his eyes, and holding his 
arma wide, he called out loudly: 

‘‘Madri, my queen, come to me!” 

And as she ran to him the gods pardoned 
him, and he died 

But Madri, when she saw that her lord 
was dead, and that the deed was hers, 
shrieked aloud in agony; and Kunti and the 
children and the Brahmins that were with 
them hurried to the spot; and the women 
and children wept sorely for King Pandu. 
But the holy Brahmins sought to comfort 
them by sayingthat Pandu’s fault was 
effaced, and that he was tasting the favor of 
the gods in Paradise. 

Bo ihey raised a funeral pyre to King 
Pandu, heaping upon it spices and scented 
wood; and when the flame was kindled, 
Madri rushed forward, and flung herselt 
upon the body ofher lord, crying. ‘Let no 
man stay me, for through my love he died! 
And shall I leave him with none to serve 
and follow him in Paradise ?’’ 

Thus it is that a curre fell upon Kajah 
Pandu because, despite bis valour, he was 
forgetful of the law of mercy ordained for 
all men, but chiefly for those who have 
power intrusted to their hands. 

ee — 

A Japanese S&crnz —The shopkeepers 
are busy with theirsma!! wares; the children 
toddled about happily, sisters carrying 
brothe?s as big as themselves, and every one 
of them with a shaven head on which the 
bair grew in four black tufts, the mrehead, 
the crown and above each ear; their fathers 
laugh wit) them as they fly dragon flies like 
kites, tying a light thread around the body 
of the unfortunate insect 90 asto let it up or 
down; the women walk about painted and 
powdered like their own dolls; peasants 
come in from the country thatched from head 
to foot in a mantel of straw against some 
passing shower; bread umbrellas (each 
stamped with the owner's name) lie out in 
the street to dry, and the sun streams 
through their oiled paper of every shade of 
brown. and paper wares are vended of every 
kind, parasols and overcoats and carriage 
aprons fans and twine, and paper (and not 
canvas) paintings. and pocket handkerchiefs 
of which as a lady uses she throws away. 
and anxious people chew paper prayers well 
in their mouths and spit them at the god. 





At New Haven Mills, Vt, is an apple tree 
that bears apples one year on one side. the 
next year on the other side. The fruit each 
year is of the same variety. 
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UONDUCTED BY **WILKINS MicA WEBER. ** 
— — 
Address al! communications to Wilkins Micawber, 


No. 64 Nocth Seventeenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Botstions and original contributions solicited. 


— — — 
ANSWERS 
No, 388. DOCK-CRESS. 
No. 0. CABORIA 
ABELARD 
SEMIPED 
OLIVILE 
RAPIDAR 
IRELAND 
ADDENDA 
No. #1. CoGITATE. 
No. 843. CLASPER 
LEUCINE 
AUGUSTA 
BOUMMED 
PISMIRE 
ENTEREB 
READERS 
No, 38. JOHN BULL 
No. 364. CARICAS 
AMESBACE 
REMOTER 
ISOLATE 
CATALAN 
ACETATE 
BERENES 
No, 35. OHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGB. 
No, 36. TALAMAWN 
ALIDADE 
LIBELED 
ADELINE 
MALISON 
ADENOSBSE 
NEDENES 
No, 367. POTATO. 
No, 365. TRBIAMPA 
BINGERSB 
INCITES 
AGITATO 
METAYER 
PRETEXT 
ABB ORTS 


No, 369. Count that day lost 
Whose slow descending sun, 
Views from thy hand, 
No worthy action done, 


No, 370. DEFAMED 


cS z> 35 
age cae 
encrka 
yaonw> 2 
dak, Lk She 
Aree 
HZpai«n 


No. 371. NUMEPICAL. 
The WHOLE ts an Athenian magistrate. 
The 1, 2, 3, 41s a perch, 
The 5, 6,7, 8, 9 is a musical ‘composition. 
Milton, Mass. DoRE CHESTER, 





No, 372. SQUARE. 

AcRoss:—1, Crudetartar. 2. Ariver of France. 3. 
Part of the foot. 4. A serpent, (Prov. Eng.) 5 Ac- 
quiesces. 

Down:--1. A genus of plants. 2. An English nov- 
elist. 3. Gibes. 4. A storming. 5. Annealing fur- 
paces. 


Greenville, 8. C. DRAH POQUIER. 





No. 3873. CHARADF. 

For FIRST a friend of man yon’! find, 
A” animal both true and ktnd. 
A female name is 8ECOND sure, 
‘Tis for a maiden, good and pure. 
In flower-gardens WHOL€ does grow, 
A flower which no doubt you know. 

Fast Dedham, Mass. FAGLE Fre. 


No, 374. DIAMOND. 

1. A letter, 2. Todeceive. 3 Tospring, 4 Abun- 
dant. 5. A mineral. 6. Toregret. 7. A letter. 
Newark, N. J. THERON, 


Wo, 375. CROSS WORD. 

In wrong not in right, 

In dark not in night, 

In yeast not in light, 

In wreck not in storm, 

In shape not in form, 

In learn notin know, 

In send not in go. 
The WHOLE ‘mongst children you will find 
An inclination of the mind, 

Philadeiphia, Pa. 6. M. 





No. 376. SQUARE. 

1. Aplant. 2. An interstice. 4. Poorer, (Rare.) 4, 
A fruit. 6. Moistened with oll, 6. Notified. 
Ironton, Mo, T.a. R. 





No, 877 CHARADE, 
While walking ont with 8ue one day, 
A handsome bust I spied, sir; 
I asked FIRST if ‘twas Jupiter » 
‘Oh! Do ’tis not,’’ she cried. sir; 
FIRST LAST I called unto oar side, 
The question 1 repeated, 
***Tis WHOLR,’’ she hastily replied, 
And to ice cream I treated. 
Decatur, Ala. Foma. 
ey 378. DIAMOND, 

- A letter. 2. A ram, (Prov Eng.) 3. Experi- 
ment 4. —3 5. A water fowl. 6, An 
overcoat. 7, it. 8 Dowry. 9. A letter 
Carson City, Nevada, : 


No, 379. ANAGRAM. 
FaT® THROW HERORS, when t h 
*Gainst her commands, she Rom be P 
Aseumes to govern all. Well— 
In this conflict many fell. 

Lima, O. 


A. L. Brrr. 


TRADDLEs. 


ae 320. * SQUARE. 
. & town of France. 3. & rind of knife. 
fied. 4. A musica! note, 5. - & Orati- 











peer tn Agee aad hywnoas, 
deadly ts did him no hurt, and 
the timid yed around him and 
followed in walks. But when he 
saw any creature wounded or in pain, he 















the ‘shape of a needle. 7. A baliwiek of Norwag 









Baltimore, Md. Asian, 
Mo. 382. DIAMOND. 
1, A letter. 2. To nail email strips of beara 


1. The Post six months for FIRST COMPLETE list of 
solutions, 

2. The Post three months for NEXT BEST list. 
SOLVES. 
Cerebrations of August 16th were solved ‘by A. Bol- 
ver, Waverly, Effendi. Uncle Nat, Alec: Sander 


O. Possum, Peagotty, Dore Chester, Theron. 
COMPLATS Lists :—None. 


ACCEPTED CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Thursty McQuill—Charade and Characteristic Ini- 
tials. Q. Pid-Diamond. Nic. 0'Demus—Diamoné, 
Reversed Rhomboid and Square. Apollo~Oherade 
and Triple ‘Acrostic. 0. C. V. La. —Cressword and 
Half tquare, Koe—Numerical. Towhead—Sketch. 


ELEVEN LEITER DIAMONDS. 
(Continued. ) 
Words previously used as Centre Words in EB. L. D*s. 
Arsenicated 1 Porwarded 18S 
Articulated 1 Macadamised 1 
Articulator 1 ete = J 
Augustinian in 1 
Auriculated 3 ‘aideetaats 1 
Autocarpian 1 Malacolites 1 
Autocratriz 1 Manipulated 3 
Balabalagan 1 Macipulator 2 
Calatansor 2 Manufaciory 1 
Calendrical 1 Marg’ avates 1 
Californian 1 Marinoramas 2 
Calorimotor 3 Mata atives 1 
Caluminator 1 Medicolegal 1 
Caniculares ) Memoraliter i 
Capacitated 2 Metacetones 1 
Capitalized ~ 1 Metapbarasis 3 
Capitulated 1 Milktivered 1 
Capitulator 4 Ministerial a 
Captivation 1 Misedacated 1 
Caricatures 1 Molestation 1 
Cassowaries 1 Monasterial 2 
Castigation 1 Monocardian 1 
Castrensial 1 Monocarpian 1 
Catachresis 1 Monochronic 1 
Cataractous 2 Musicomania 1 
Categorical 2 Musicsistes 1 
Columbarium 1 Neutralized 1 
Comessation 1 Nidificated 1 
Complicated 1 Nonagesimal 2 
Composition 1 Nonelectric i 
Com probated 1 Novaculites 1 
Congregated 1 Ossiculated 1 
Conirostral 1 Pacificator * 
Continental *“ 1 Palatinates 3 
Contraction 1 Palecolored 1 
Contravener 1 Palestrical 1 
Contributor 2 Paniculated a 
Coruscation 1 Panoramicail 1 
Covertbaron 1 Paracaresus 1 
( ylindrical 1 Parecentric 4 
Definitives 1 Paralogical 1 
Deliberated 2 Paralytical 2 
Deliberator 2 Paraphrased 1 
Demarkation 1 Parasceniam 1 
Demorali zed 1 Paraselenas 1 
Denomipated 3 Paraselenes 1 
Denominator 2 Parasitical 2 
Desecration 1 Parenetical 4 
Desideratum 2 Paronomasia 1 
Des ruction 1 Participant 1 
Diferential 1 Penetrating 1 
D'lacerated 4 Penetration 1 
Diminutives 2 Penitential 1 
Diranimated 1 Penological 1 
Disioclined 1 Pericardium 1 
Distraction 1 Pericarpial 1 
Distributed 1 Peripatetic 1 
Divar' cated & Peristerion 1 
Divulgation 1 Perttonitis 1 
Dominicides 1 Primogenial 1 
Facilitated 1 Purtfcator 3 
Fanaticized 1 Puritapical 3 
Farinaceous 2 Quintillion 1 
Felicitated 2 Rarefaction 1 
Filamentous 1 Recantation Q 
Fierifacias 1 Remacatated 1 
Foraminated 3 Reticulated 3 
Fore: ecited 1 Reverential 1 
Forgetmenot 1 R verdragon 1 
Gelatinated 3 falinariver 1 
Geniculated 2 Baracenical 1 
Gentculatus 1 Saturnalian a 
Hardfavored 2 Selenitical 1 
Hardilabored 1 Semitertien 1 
Harumscarum 1 Bolapaceoas 1 
Hibernation 1 Subarration I 
Homiletical 1 Subornation : 
Homocentrte 2 Sappression : 
Humiliation 2 Suspira‘ion ; 
Jovicentric 1 Tartrovinic ; 
Lamentation 1 Tigeriilies 5 
Lapidifical 1 Titilation ; 
Laptilation 2 Totonicapin 3 
Latitodinal 1 Tubd'cinated . 
Legitimated 1 Vacillation . 
Lepidosiren 1 Vartegation 5 
Leveratical 1 Vaticinator : 
Liverstones 1 Velocimeter ; 
Lixtvation 1 Vivificates 3 
Lucubration 1 Wat 
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and every mind bath care for all. 
nose inmates live in glad exchange 
hv. pleasures, free from vain nee: 
whose thoughts beyend their means ne'er 
range, 
Nor wise denials give offense! 
wroinan bor’s fortune find 


vial 
who feel not, never felt, the mind 
Toenvy yet another's ! 


Who dream not of the mocking tide 
anbition’s fotl’d endeavor meets, 

Tho bitter pangs Of wrunte 4 pride. 
Nor fallen power, that shu us the streets. 


h Fate deny its glit’tring 
3 wealth fe atill the wealth to choose ; 
For all that God can purchase more 
Are gauds, it is no loss to lose! 


some beings. wheresoe’er they 
Find naaght to pl or t exalt— 
Their constant study but to show 
Perpetual modes of finding fault. 


While others, in the ceaseless round 
Of daily wants, and daily care, : 
Can yet cull flowers from common groun 
And twice enjoy the joy they share! 


bh! happvt who bappy make, 

by ys th ~ still themselves are biest ! 

Who something srare for other's sake, 
And strive, in all things, for the best ! 


EE 





—— 


FISHING EXTRAORDINARY. 


HERE are extraordinary wavs of fishing 

practised by people of uncivilized cour- 

tries, which are net the result of ignor- 

ance, bat of that ingenuity which is al- 

ways rendered fruftful by dire reces« 
and the instincota of self.support. The Chi- 
nese, amongst their many original ideas, have 
some curious ones on the subject, and doubdt- 
lees fish now as did a thousand years 

; and though on the coasts they may have 
sdonted the generally accepted rystem of 
working nets, on the waters tn the interior of 
the country they adhere to the methods 1. 
jar to thefrown vnation—methods qnaint and 
. The lakes and rivers of China, and 
especially the north,are so ebundantly stocked 
with fish, thatin some places the men calied 
fish catchers make their living by actually 
seizing and drawing them out with their 
bands. The man goes into the water, and pro- 
ceeds. half walking, half swimming, raising 
bis arms above his head, and letting them 
drop, striking the surface with his hands, 
Mean whi!e his feet are moving on the muddy 
bottom. Presently he stoops with a rapid dive 
and brings upa fishin his hand, The strik- 
ing of the snrftace was intended to frighten *he 
fsb, which when alarmed sink tothe bottom; 
then the naked feet feel them among the mud, 
andonce felt, the practiced hand secures them 
inamoment. Catching fish in this manner ia 
of course a trade in iteelf, and the plentiful 
supply it implies is somewhat explained by 
the fact that even the little ronds of Northern 
China swarm with scaly life. 

On the great Ning-po river the same princi- 
ple is used on A more extended scale with 
boats and nets. The boats are ready for the 
flow of the tide to take them in crowds up the 
river, and when they halt, the netsare thrown 
out, and the oars and sculls beat the water 
with aloud plashing noise After resting fn 
the same place for ten minutes or a quarter of 
an hour, they move on again to another sta- 
tion, and t repeat the operation. The 
noise on the surface ‘s meant foran alarm, ar 
in the case of the fish-catcher; and it is said 
that this mode of fishing soon loads the nets. 

Every one must have heard of the fishing 
pple Nea fe actually trained in China 
tocatch fish. A man takes out ten or twelve 
of these web-footed birds in a boat,and as soon 
as the boat stope, at his word thev plunge into 
the water and bevin at orce searching for and 
diving after fish. They are most diligent work- 
ers, for if one of them is seen swimmingabout 
idly, the Chinaman fn the boat strikes the wa- 
ter near the bird with the end of a long bam- 
boo ; and, not touched, but recalled to a sense 
ot duty, the cormorant at once turns to busi- 
nessagain. As scon as a fish is caught, a word 
from the man brings the bird swimming to. 
wards him. He draws it inte the boat, and it 
drops its prey from its bill. There is always a 
string tied round the neck, to t the fish 
trom being swallowed, and this string re- 
quires the nicest adjustment,lest it may choke 
the bird—a result.wbich would certainly fol- 
low if it si lower down on the neck. The 
Sagacity and workman.like method of the 
birds are shown when get into difficul- 
ties. If the fish caught is too } for one 
beak to secure, another cormorant comes to 
the rescue, and thé two, with united efforts, 
bring their prize to the boat. The birds have, 
of course, to be subjected toa tem of train- 
ing. which is carried on in cormorant 
breeding and fiching establishments. 

Some tribes of Indians catch fish by drug- 
ong them, They make the soft branches of 
the Indian milk bush, or the euphorbia, into 

alp, and throw it into the water of the ponds 

hen the fish taste ft, they lose the power of 
Swimming, and are easily taken floating he! p- 
lessly in the water, T also mix with dough 
& powder from Indicus, the af 
tect of which is that when thrown Into 
water it intoxicttes the fish, and they swim in 
Circles on bere can be 


in the same way ; but the disadvantage of that 
*ystem is that it causes such wholesale slaugh- 
ter that there of small ponds 


still more singular practice is to be found 
558* the Chonos [pdians, who train dogs 
help them on their fishing expeditions in 
pace the same way as the shepherd's dog 
Ips the » The net is held by two 
oon — in the water, and the dogs, 
be miming tar and after fish, 
ng them back towards it. The Fuegians, 
One of the most miserabie and degraded races 
on the earth, train their dogs in a similar man- 
8 to assist them in eine! 
Share, TOnderful contrivance —** the 
Of wood nigh sbound off their coasts. lox 
like a cance 
DOOge 


2 


| 





after it, and is tm the 

trom the stern. saagies 
keeps btm * * of the 

able to cake Toen the 4 te thetr ae 


which 

8 voore ingenuity than the sim lower- 
tag and festent ofanct. A l square 
is cut tn the and in this is placed an 
upright stick. supported by a cross pin run 
through ft and resting at each side on the 
ios ; the end of the stick below this cross pin 
iss and to it the line is fastened with the 
bait an hook attached, while at the top of the 
stick is a piece of colored rdg. Now, though 
Fall Petes thee ee eaick upright, it ts meant to 
fail from that position and | the foe, 
until a fish seizing the bait pulls tts lower end, 
— we - with a = his contrivance is 
tg@hich 

is certain to follow the seizure of the The 
——— the col rag, as the stick rises, 
ain {and a prent member of these 

self-acting fishers a: ind'cators may be 


ß near . each having its own hole 
@ the ice ; and each, by the fluttering ,tell- 
the moment a fish ig cap- 


y 
ding bis line in position and 
watchi lar care, but also makes 
the fish iteelf “strike” and announce that it is 
ready to be palled out. In fact its uit 
is only surpassed in the old tale of Iris 
monastery, where at the neighboring salmon- 
leap a) pot was hung 80 as to be just clear 
of the talling water, but in the way of any sal- 
mon that leaped recciessiy; and a bell was 

80 that the fish could not fail to ring ite 
knell as it fell, thus announcing to the good 

oto seoured, but Katually” 1m the Pot 

not only secu ut act the 
ready to be boiled tor dinner. d 


Grains of Gold. 
m4 simply good; be good for some 


Everybody's business is nobody's busi- 
nessa, 


- Nothing is diffirult to the brave and 
faithful. 


Every person should be bland, courteous 
and affable to all. 


Effective preach al hit people 
who sit i otter — — 


Hold on to your character, for it is, and 
will be, your best wealth. 


Partings are terrible. because they are 
the foreshadowings of death. 


A sweet temper is to the household what 
sunshine is to trees and flowers. 


It is more honorable to acknowledge our 
faults than boast of our merits. 


Tt is human nature to love to make ex- 
periments at the expense of others. 


All is bollow where the heart bears not a 
part, and all is im peril where principle is not 
its guide. 

The flower which we do not pluck ig the 
only one which never loses its beauty or its 
fragrance. 

The first step to self knowledge is self- 
trust. Nor can we attain to any knowledge 
except by a like process. 

Feverish. anxious. expectant waiting 
robs the thing desired of half its pleasures, 
and wears upon the soul. 


Hold on to your good name at all times, 
tor it is of more va'ne to you than gold, high 
places. or fashionable attire. 


Hold on to your hearts when evil associ- 
ates seek your comvany, and invite you to 
join thefr games, mirth and revelry. 


The love that destroys pride and envv, 
and that teaches us to endure tribulations. fits 
us for heaven, and will be our eternal portion 
there. 


There is » pleasure in eontemplating good: 
there is great pleasure in receiving good; but 
the greatest pleasure of all is doing good,which 
com prebends the rest. 

How many useful hints are obtained by 
chance, and how often the mind, hurried by 
her own ardor to distant views, neglects the 
truths that lie open before her. 


Pride is seldom delicate; it will please it- 
selt with very mean advantages: and envy 
teela not itaown happiness but when it may 
be com pared with the misery of others. 


Tf you are diequieted with anvthing. you 
should consider with vourself, is the thing of 
that worth, that for it I should so disturb my- 
self. and lose my peace and tranquillity? 


We sbrink at the blows which fall upon 
us as our Heavenly Father breaks away the 
crust of the diamond of our character, and it 
often takes hard blows to bring out the best of 
aman or woman. 

Who gains wisdom? He who is willing 
to receive instruction fromall sources. Who 
is the mighty man? He who subdueth his 
tem per. ho is rich? He who is contented 
with his iot. Whois deserving of honor? He 
who honoreth mankind. 

We have to make ovr choice in life and 
to abide hy the results of our decision when 
mate. Wecannot go on two different ways 
at once; nor take a deep draught and keep the 
cup still full; nor spend and save. We can 
make a loaf of bread or brew a cup of beer at 
our pleasure; but we carnot make beth out 
of the meaenre of meal that is enough only 
forone. “Which shall it be?” is the great 
question to be asked by each of us. 


I see in this world two hesps—one of 
neas, and one of misery. Now, 

I the sma!lest bit from the sec. 
ond beap and add to the first, T a point. 
If, as { go home, a child bas drop & penny. 
and it by giving it another I can wipe awa 
its tears, I fee] that I have done sometbing. 
ahould be glad, indeed, to do great things, but 
I will not neglect such little ones as this. 
These little things are what we all can do, and 
should. 

One day you will be pleased with a friend 
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ean WO Weak cleters—-Terin girls « fortaight 


‘Tea loosens woman's tongue, bat has 
comtnay laabons mente. 


Bonnets built larger, in antici- 
pation —piyh.- & XXR sted eos 
A New York lady calis her lover Stop, 
because he never goes until he is told. 
A correspondent asserts that Theodore 
Tilton allows his wife about §2,000 a year. 


**You ve beard Browne's married again?’ 
“No: has het Stapid ass! He didn’t de 
serve to lore his first wife.” 


A beautifal young Astriana dames! tra. 
velied all the way from Vienna to Fort W orth, 
Texas, to marry sweetheart. 

No woman was ever made round-shoul- 
dered at the washtub, and no man ever became 
Dompoached from splitting wood at the femily 
pile. 


Men of genius make the best husbands ; 
& fool has too good an opinion of himself, and 
_— poor a one of women, to be easily gov- 


The bardest thing in the world for a young 
woman to do is to look unconcerne’ the fi 
time she comes out in a handsome engage- 
ment ring. 


**With all thy faults I love thee still,” 
murmured a young man, as he calmly handed 
his giri theartificial teeth that she sneezed 
into his lap. 

sodas foriy says ant forty Signe "Te 

rt ort » 
oO Jad > an y nig 


‘ools are not all ut they are doing their 
best to become so. . 


The lady who goes away for her health 
and tares five trunks begins to deciine in 
weight the moment she discovers that an 
lady has brought six trunks. 


A bold young man explained why he had 
a pretty girl in his lap with his arm around 
her, by saying that he was engaged in the 
study of weights and measures, 


Short dresses are all the rage in Paris. 
This is glorious news to the American women 
who have grown left-handed in the back from 
stooping over to pick up their tratis. 


Fancy fexthers will enter largely into the 
trimming of winter bonnets. The feathersare 
all natural, not dyed, and are called fancy be 
cause of the fanciful shapes in which they are 
mounted, 

A woman may wear her hat knocked into 
any conceivable shape, and both herself and 
bat are pronounced perfectly lovely; but jast 
let a man jam in one side of the hat he wears 
A. is at once preciaimed a first-class 
rowdy. 


‘Yes, mamma, I took three Inmps of 
sugar ont of the cupboard,” ays the little girl, 
contritely. “That was very naughty indeed ; 
but as you have confessed it, I shail forgive 
ro. Goand sin no more.” “Then give me 
he other lump—I only took two." 


A man may sneer at a woman all he wil] 
because she can’t sharpen a lead pencil, but 
she has the smilie on him when he stands hold- 
ing an unoccupied suspender button in his 
band, and wondering whether it wil! hnrt less 
to pull the needle out of his thumb the same 
way it went in, or push it on throngh. 


Mme. Grevy wite of the French Preai- 
dent, travels in the simplest manner. She 
takes pains to pass unpercetved, not- 
whnetandlng the trouble taken to do ra 
rather ostentatious homage. The honors which 
have fallen to her lot do not seem to have af 
fected her !n the least. 


Young women never grow old. A thea. 
trical manager who advertised for twenty-five 
beautiful gir!s,complains that old women who 
would pass for bis grand mother—and he ia not 
a spring chicken himself—answered the card. 
These were women who had capered before 
the footlights for years and tossed their ring- 
let« at the front row for a generation, and yet 
they still fancy they are young, sprightly, and 
beautital. 


At the entrance of a restaurant in Pesth 
where young ladies sre employed tostand and 
wait, is posted a notice ing: “Gentlemen 
are requested to abstain from kissing tha 
waitresses On the stairs, as this is a fruitfn) 
eource of breakage, and impedes the service.” 
Human nature being the same the wor!d over, 
the placard callsin a great many customers 
who are anx'ous to see the girls whom they 
are enjoined not to kiss on the stairs, 


A peculiar case of trance has caused great 
excitementin Hereford, England. It ts that 
of a young girl who had been laid ont for dead 
and for whose interment all preparations had 
been made, when it was discovered that she 
wasinatrance. Forthree weeks before that 
ashe had partaken otf no food, and since ber re 
recovery from the trance she has had her 
tongue protruding. the eyeballs rigidly fixed, 
while the frame at times has heen hysterically 
agitated. 


Something very like an absolutely inde. 
struct’ble article of millinery has been devis- 
ed by English women who bave the serge hata 
matching their traveling dresees made up 
without any wire or net lining, the shape be- 
ing given by running an elastic aronnd the 
crown, and thick piping cords fn the shirring 
ofthe brim. A bat made in this tashion ean 
neither be bent nor crushed, and cannot be 
made to lock any worse, by any fury of wind 
or weather, than it does when new. 


It is etiquette that makes a woman say. 
when at an evening review her corn is 
crushed bya young Lotharto,and deadly pangs 

liop all through her, “Oh, there’s no harm 

one I assure you ; I shonridn't have noticed it 
but for your apology.” Bot frankness gener- 
ally gets the better of etiquette when she 
reaches the sacred precincts of home ard her 
husband jogagies the same foot anc she ex- 
claims, “Ouch! you horrid brute! you'll be the 
death of me yet; wh, don’t you look where 
you are going.” 


There is a period in the early life of 
true woman, when moral and intellectual! 
growth seems, for a time, to ceare. The vacant 
heart seeks for an occupant. The intellect, 
having ap riated aliment requisite to the 
th of the nncrowned feminine nature, 
eels the necessity of more intimate compan- 
ionship with the masculine mind, to start it 
on its second period of development. Here, at 
this point, some stand for rs, without mak- 
ing @ stepinadvance. Ot marry, and as- 
tonish, in a few brief years. by thetr sweet 
temper, their new beanty, their bigh accom- 
plishbments, and their noble woman bood, those 
whose blindness led them to suppose women 
devoid ot such traits. 





A “picked nine’’—The Muses. 

Does not come 8 Miss—A baby boy. 

Thieves work on abstract principles. 

Oat of season—An empty pepper box. 

A cut purse is a purse sever-ing fellow. 
cedmPortant suilt—First jacket sad trou. 


Emulate the mule;it is backward in deeds 
of violence. 


t 
oon nue he feo, when you put your Sager 
wi ' heads to 

@ People th colds o their belong 

A man cares little for his wrongs when 
getting his funera) rites. i. — 

Stealing a mareh —in fact, several of them 
—Robbing a music store. 

There is a wide difference between “print- 
ine” a kiss and “publishing” ft. 

Franklin sald that rich widows are the 
only cocenSGand goede thas CaS eee at prime 


A man who goes fishing should take 
juseh along with him. He may get soother 

An exchange savs that meny 4 plant is 
rutued by too much soaking. 80, too, ismany 

A Utah paner mys: ‘The pretty giris 
ured to marry Brigham Young, vuetthey won't 
do ao any more.” 

Edison says the newspapers make light of 
his latest invention more successfully than he 
can do ft himself. 
net myieg. * better the day the 
property on —— — 


A truly consistent elerrvman 
to ebu He must save his own as wal) 
as the of others. 

Horseshoes. lard, and rat-traps siways 


meet with a ready sale. This is where they 

bave the eall om pootry. — * 

How t act fn a sick oom. Don’t act 

matic company or Riroa hah 7" 20" ® 4 
‘Tis passing strange that, amid all the 

mistakes of the world. nobody ever passed a 

quarter for a twenty-cent piece. 


The some og a New — sobool 
to hear sohool —— addresses se May L 

When his wife asks him fors dollar or 
two for current demands. he smiles sweet! 
and says, “True love, darling, seek 
change.” 

A tombstone with «a simple cucumber 
carved upon it is oftentimes more eye 
than one can be with ten thousand lines of 
obituary poetry. 

The young man who wanted to he an 
angel, says he is not particular about ft just at 
this time, as he has got acquainted the 
young ladies across the way. 





One grocer asked another: ‘Ts Colonel 
aman tobe trusted?” “] think you'd 
find him so.” was the reply. “If you trust 


him onoe, you'll trust him forever. He never 
pays.” 

A Michigan schoolmarm has solved the 
problem hitherto considered unsolnuble, of 
how to prevent acholars from chewing gum in 
school. She just takes it away from ‘em and 
chews it herself. 


There is s plaintive poem going the 
reunds, entitled, “The Olid Garden Gate.” 
What is the ure of blubbering over the old 
garden gate? Itis the front gate that has to 
stand the strain. 


A Michigan tramp who has been shot at 
five times by farmers’ wives, says he has only 
1o wateh the end of the gun to avoid the con- 
tents.as a woman al ways shuts both eyes when 
she pulls the trigger. 


Goethe said energy would sccomplish anv · 
thing desired in this world. Oh ! Goethe, 
fellow, were you only in the land of the liv- 
ing today, we saould give you the task of 
talking a barber to death. 

And see those 


‘My. whata steep bill ! 
ten or twelve wretc packed fn one 
that the roor, stargering horse can hardy 
draw!’ “Wretches? Them are all Christians, 
mnm, goin’ to camp meetin’.” 


The fly that haunts the deserted school 
room during vacation seasen and at'acra as 
giobe atias in lieu of the pedagogne’s baid 
head, finds that there fs not as much sap tn all 
Asia asin the contracted area of an berbiess 
crown. 


Pleasure has many definitions, bnt in re- 
ality consists in going somewhere, being per- 
fectly uncomitortablie all the time while there. 
and calling it “the best ttme von ever had.” 
80 says Jones, who has just returned with his 
family from the seaside. . 


A legal gentleman met a brother lawyer 
one day last week, and the following conver. 
ration took place: “Well, judg, how ta bast. 
ness?” “Onli, dull; | am living on faith and 

.” “Very good, but I have got past you, 
for I'm living on charity.” 


‘‘Where do flies come from ?"’ qnerulously 
demands old Mr. Gunnvbags, waving his 
hands frantically over his tormented —* 
“That isn’t the question,” replied his equally 
tormented partrer; “when are they going 
back again? that’s what I am very anxious to 
know.” 

An old tarmer, intent on making his will, 
was asked by the lawyer the name of his wife. 
when he gravely replied: “Weil. indee4, I 
really don't recollect whatitis We've heen 
married fer upward of forty vear,. and I al- 
ways culled her ‘mv old woman ’" The lawver 
left a biark to be filled up when bis “old wo- 
man’s” name was ascertained. 


In order to inculcate a great moral les- 
eon. aciergyman of an original turn of mind, 
*tartied a'parishoner by suddenly turning *nto 
his shop, crying, “foo !—you 41d not expect 
me to cal). ssid the vicar. “I did not, by @ 
hlessed sight!’ replied the surprised s . 
keeper. ‘ Suppose,” asked the clergyman. 
had been death who had called, where would 
you have been ft” 





Dra D. Jaynes AGUE Mrxrone Comme 
tiy and thoreugh) ever and A 
ntermiteent and Remfttent Fevers. Sold 

every where. 
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flank the mountain showed a colossa! 
similar to the mouth of a burnt out 


he tound a large watchbouse, with a 
of Cossacks. Having shown bis psa. 
was conducted by a guide through 
dark and narrow corridor, 
sésieg from its sloping descent, 
into some unknown depth. In 
—_ fur, the visitor felt extreme 
era walk of some ten minutes 

bh the dense obscurity, the ground be- 

coming more and more soft, a vague shim 
— light became obeervable. ‘‘We are 
ia the mine!’ said the guide, pointing with 
a significant gesture to the high iron cross. 
bere which the cavern before them 

The massive bars were covered with a 
thick rust. A watchman apreared, who un. 
the beavy fron Entering a room 
of considerable extent, hut which wes scarcely 
man's height, and which was dimly lit by 
an ofl lamp, the visitor asked: ‘‘Wtere are 
* In the sleeping room of the oon. 
demned! Formerly it was a productive gal- 
lery of the mine; now it serves asa shelter.’’ 
The visitor shuddered. This subterranean 

ichre, lit by neither sun nor moon, was 
called a sleeping room. Alcove like cells 
were bewn into the rock; here, on a couch 
of damp, half-rotten straw, covered with a 
swkcloth, the unfortunate sufferers were to 
repose from the day's work. Over each 
cella crampiron was fixed, wherewith to 
Inck up the prisoners like ferocious dogs. 
Nv door, no window anywhere Conducted 
through another where a few Jan- 
terns were placed, and whore end was also 
barred by an iron gate, Mr Lemke came to 
a large vault partly Jit. This was the mine. 
A deafening noise of pickaxes and hammers 
There he saw hundreds of wretched figures 
with shaggy beards, sickly faces, reddened 
eyelids; clad in tatters, some of them bare- 
foot, others in sandals, fettered with heavy 
foot.chains. No song, no whistling. Now 
and then they shyly looked at the visitor 
and bis companion. The water dripped 
from the stones; the tatters of the convicts 
were thoronghly wet. One of them a tall 
man of suffering mien, labored hard with 
gasping breath, but the stroke of his pickaxe 
was not firm enough to loosen the reck. 

“Why are you here?’ Mr. Lemke 
asked. 

The convict looked confused, with an air 
almost of consternation, and silently contin 
ued his work. 

*It is forbidden to the prisoners,’’ said 
the inspector, ‘‘to speak of the cause of their 
barishment!”’ 

Eatombed alive; forbidden to say the 
reason! 

“But who is the convict?’’ Mr. Lemke 
asked the guide, with low voice 

“It it Number 114!"’ the guide replied, 
laconically. 

‘This I see.’ anewered the tor; ‘‘but 
what are the man's antecedents? To what 
far.ily does he belong ?"’ 

“He isa count,”’ replied the guide; ‘'s 
well known covspirator More, I] regret 
to esy, I cannot tell you about Number 
1141 

The visitor felt as if he were atified in the 
gravelike atmosphere—as if his chest were 
poowes in by a demoniacal nightmare. 

e hastily asked his guide to return with 
him to the vpper world. Mecting there 
the commander of the —— establish 
ment, he was obligingly asked by that offi 
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**Wel), “what impression did our penal 
establishment make upon yout’ 

Mr. Lemke ati ffly bowing in silence, the 
officer seemed to take this as a kind of satis- 
fied assent, and went on : 

‘Very industrious people, the men below, 
are they not?’’ 

“But with what feelings,”’ Mr. Lemke 
answered, ‘‘must these unfortunates look 
forward to a day of rest after the week's 
toll 1” 

‘Rest |" eaid the cffieer; ‘convicts must 
always labor There is no rest for them. 
They are condemned to perpetual! forced la 
bor; and he who once enters the mine never 
leaves it !"’ 

‘This t's barbarous !"’ 

The cfficer shrugged his shoulders, and 
said, ‘The exiled work deily for twelve 
hours; or Bundays too. They must never 
pause. But, no; am mistaken. Twice s 
ao Cone. rest is permitted to them—at 

tims and on the birthday of his Ma- 


jesty the Emperor.” 
——— 
Parties wishteg te operate in Stecks 





_ Rew Polticlions, — 


To bring the master;/eces of the gréat states- 
man and orator, Daniel Webster, into more 
accessibie form, so cheap that they can be 
— & omy American bouseho!’ where 
rood are read, Little, Brown & Co., of 
Boston, have issued a large octavo voiume of 
nearly ei¢ht hundred pages, containing the 
which have especially given renown 
to his rame, an Essay on Webster 
as a Master of English Style, by Kadwin P. 
Whippie. Notwithstanding his great fame as 
an orator and public man, the only source from 
which an adequate idea of bis genius and el- 
uence could hitherto be obtained bas heen 
his publisned Works, edited by Edward Ever. 
ette, a series of six jarge voiumes, whore price 
has placed them heyond the reachof many 
who would naturally desire to know more fully 
the manner of thought and epeech of the great 
statesman. Although Webster might be said 
to have been a bitter partisan in his day, the 
fact that the subjects of the present work are 
euch as do not now tend to emote pasty criti. 
cism, only give them the more ue. While 
they may to some extent be read with refer- 
ence to their political sentiment and bearing 
vpon the country’s history, it is more with re- 
rpect to dictinn that the volume should com- 
mend itself to every yoang student and pro- 
fessional man as a model of style—clear, terse, 
strong, bright, inspiring. The title page pre- 
sents a portrait of Websterin his youth, and 
facing it is a new engraving of him, as be was 
in the later years of his life. The price of the 
volume, wich is elegantly bound, and which 
contains 772 pages, is $3 00. . 

More Ways Than Une is the title of a work 
by Alice Perry, published by D. Lothrop & 

Jo.. Boston. It Is an earnest, belpfal book 
written by one who basa keen appreciation of 
the sptritvual needs of the young,and under- 
stands better than the majority of writers how 
1o rinister to them. The principal characters 
are the members of one family, and the story 
basto do with their separate fortunes. The 
author's aim is to show that there is more than 
one rond to happiness. The characters are 
wel! drawn. and leave upon the mind of the 
readeran impression not eastly effaced. Al- 
sapere the «tory is both interesting and use- 
fal. Price, $1 50. 

The novel, Madelon Lemoine, by the well 
known writer, Mre Leith Adams, just poblish- 
ed in this country by J.B. Lippincott & Co., is 
not unlike ita predecessors. It is a little off 
the track of English society novels; but it is 
pervaded by an honest, wholesome tone that 
affords a refreshing contrast to many of the 
works with which tbe American market ts now 
flooded. There is considerabie gloom through- 
ovt thestory, but there is comfortin the fact 
that the gloom is not suffered at any time to 
become too desperately oppressive to be borne 
—though it certainly approaches near it, when 
in the course of events everybody falisill with 
cholera, not tointerfere with the due accom- 
plishment of the marriage for love with which 
a book of this class must of necessity end. 
Price, neatly bound tn paper, sixty cents. 

The latest of Herbert Spencer's additions to 
the actence of Sociology has jJnst been isened 
by the Appietons,and is entitied * The Data 
of Ethics.” It isin harmony with his general 
treatment of the subject, and bears through- 
out the impress of his peculiar idea. He ex- 
plains as his reason for its production now 
to be that the estabitshnment of rules of right 
conduct on a ectentific basis a pressing need, 
inasmuch as moral ipjunctions are losing the 
sanction of a supposed sacred origin. He 
points out that few things can happen more 
disastrous than the decay and death of a regu- 
Jated system, no longer fit, before another and 
fitter scheme has grown up to replace it, and 
he holds that, as the change which prom'ses, 
or threatens, to bring aboutsuch a vacuum is 
repidiy progressing, those who believe the 
vacuum can be filled avd must be filled are 
called on to do something in pursuance of 
their belief, and The Data of Ethics is his con- 
tribution to this cause. While his method of 
treating the subject is as thorough and inter- 
esting as it could possibly be made from the 
standpoint taken, and while many will hail 
with delight bis, to them, clear ex ition ot 
the true basis and rules of conduct, there are 
certainly others who will be far from rejoicing 
that a scheme of morals deduced from the evo 
lutiovary peers on | should cotncide so near- 
ly with the most exalted lessons of Christian 
ethics, vor recegnize the infiuence of 
thie latter element in its creation or develop 
ment. 4 

The house of Cassel!, Petter, Galpin & Cu., 
New York, are making great preparations in 
the way of splendid Juventie books tor the 
holidays Among them are Piciures ard 
Stories for our Darlings, Little Folks for '79, 
The Three Brown Boy* and O.her Happy Chii- 
ren, Sunny Days for Little People, and Little 
Playtellows, and Childhood's Happy Hours. 
New editions are also biougbt out of The Lit- 
tle Chatterer, of the handsome Little Folks’ 
Pictu 6 Gallery, now in its twenty-sixth thou- 
sand, and of the latter's companion volume, 
Picture Album for Little Folks. Something 
untcue and taking is The Little Foiks’ Patnt- 
ing Book, a volume which collects Miss Ed- 
warus’ —22 pictures, and, giving a spect- 
mea page of colored !fllustrations, leaves the 
others for the children to paint for them 
selves. Moist colours arefurnished with the 
book for this purpose. Among their hon. 
day works for more mature readers, will be a 
superb volume on Morocco, written by Ed- 
mondo de Amicis, whox Studies of Paris haa 
just been published by the Putnams. It is il- 
iustrated by a noted Ltaltan artist, 

NEW MUSIC. 


We have reo*ived the tollowitng music from 
8.T. Gordon & Bon, No. 13 East léth street, 
New York City: Thrush and the Rose, an 
Irish ballad, by J.K. Higinbotham, price 2 
centea—one of the pretitiest little baliads we 
have ever had the — of listening to. 
Well! I should Smile! Song and dance, by 
Harry N. 5— Noy — 40 centa. The words 
are good an m v very light and grace- 
tul. H. M. 8. Pinafore Quadrille, by H Ma - 
lath, price @ cents. A | ey and moderately 
aimicuilt arrangement of the best airs as a qua- 
drilie. The Alpha Galop, by H. N. Sawyer, 
price 40 cents, is light and gracetui,and sure 
to make friends wherever heard. Royal arch 
Waltzes, by H. N. Sawyer, price 60 cents. an 
eotirely original set of waltzes is a straen 
thing now a-days, when every one strives to 
imitate Strauss, but Mr. Sawyer has done re 
markably well, both tor originality and other 
good points. 


Brilliant Results. 

There can not be foand, in the whole range of redi- 
cal literature, any such series of brilliant cures as 
have siready been made by the new ‘*Cowrounp 
OXYGEN TREATMENT.'' especially in Pulmonary dis- 
eases, Catarrh. a low condition of vitality resulting 
from overwork or sickness, and the wide range of tor- 
turing Nouraigic affections. Uur treatise on the Na- 
ture, Action, and Results of this new Treatment, 
which is rapidiy coming into use in all parts of the 
country, isseatfree. Write and getit. Urs. srar- 
EEY & Palen, 1112 Girard Strest, Philadelphia, Pa, 




















Next year is the fiftieth anniversary of 
the first railway in the world. 

The Paris Municipal Council has almost 
decided on adopting cremation. 

Three in Wilmington, N. C., 
claim to be over 100 — wh — 

bitant of Genosee, Fran 
opened an asylum for aged domesticated ant- 
s. 


m 
imated that the people of the 
mE pam consume 3,000 barrels of liver 


pilis a year. 

There are now in Texas over 5,000,000 
sheep. Last year 11,000 000 pounds of wool were 
shipped out of the State. 


In Jennessee, South Carolina and Dela- 
ware @ergymen Are not permitted to become 
members of the State Legislatures. 


A Fiorida negro lassoed on alligator ' —* 
. but inst ot pulling 
ashore be was — pulſod into the water. 


Walter W. Stewart, who has neither 
arms nor legs, has married the daughter of the 
22 of a Boston side show in which he is 
on exhibition. 

Mies Porter, of Detroit, paid a hackman 
less than he demanded, and he angrily struck 
her. She crew a revolver from her pocketand 
shot him dead. 

I: is ssid by the Cologne Gazette that a 
woman there has hed five children—four boys 
and one girl—at a birth. They only ltved 4 
few hours. Though very small, they were well 
formed. 

Mrs. Esteile Johnson, wife of ex-Gov- 
ernor Charles P. Johnson, of Missouri, com- 
mitted suicide in 8t Louis last week. Grief 
over the death of a child had brought on man · 
tal derangement. 

The late Sir Rowland Hill, the father of 
the penny. postage system, bad the largest and 
most complete collection of stamps in the 
world, It is valued at $5,000, but he esteemed 
it beyond all! price. 


Mrs. Hood. wife of Gen J. B. Hood, who 
died at New Orleans, of yellow fever, a week 
or so ago, had given birth totwins three weeks 
before, these being the fourth pair of twins 
she had presented her husband. 


John B, Gough has left Paris for London, 
whence he will sail for the United States in 
October. He went abroad tor “total rest,” 
and when he concludes this European cam. 
pain, he will have delivered 150 speeches. 


William Ulmer has fallen heir toan es 
tate in France. worth $100 000, by the death of 
his father,in Paris. Uimer at one time was a 
barkeeper atthe Lookout House, in Cincin- 
nati, but bis whereabouts are now unknown. 


The Toronto Mail claims that Canada 
possesses mineral wealth eqnal to any coun. 
try in the world, and it rejoices to see evi. 
dences that increased attention is being given 
—— operations, especially of gold and 
silver. 


The Spanish settlement of Sinta Fe, asa 
town, is morethan three hundred years old, 
and, as it probably antedates St. Augustine, is 
the oldest European town in the United 
States. It has a Catholic Church over three 
hundred years old. 


A gorilla about eighteen months old in 
Sydenham Crystal Palace is described as bav- 
ing “the droll, quiet manners of a little black 
child.” Itis gentle and harmless; its ears lie 
close to its head, and areas well formed asa 
boy’s. Itisa giri gorilia. 


The handsome Boston Globe Theatre is 
owned in actions by several persons, and one 
of them, disgusted by his failure to agree with 
the others, is putting up a wall at the edge of 
his portion. This cuts off a third of the stage 
and # part of the audittorfum. 


Three hundred barrels of illicit whisky 
were emptied intoa creek by a revenue col- 
lector, at Waco, Texas. A crowd of men 
plunged intothe stream and drank all of the 
liquor possible before it howedaway. They 
got enough of it tomake all very drunk. 


At the present moment England has in 
commis-ion twenty four seagoing ironclads 
and three coast defense ironclads, besides five 
ironclads and six coast detense ships ready for 
sea now, and nine seagoing ironciads which 
might be ready in a month or six weeks. 


The late war with Russia has apparently 
not diminished the gross luxury of the Sultan 
and bis Pashasin Constantinople. Their ex- 
travagance is as notorious as ever, their har- 
ome —7 tthe —* slaves. Thereis much 
suffering among the lower class of peo 
the inferior officers. am 


D>gs commonly accompany their mas. 
ters tothe Winnipeg theatre, and, recently, 
in the midst of the most tearful scene, two of 
the brutes got into a fight close to the stage. 
he ——— mga — its attention to the 
nterpola show, and the play was - 
ed for ten minutes. — — 


The Ex-Empress Eugenie has just 

T- 
chased of Baron Sessler.Herzinger —F 
of Wasserburg, Upper Styria. The front con- 
tains 122 windows, and the building is 400 
years old. She will have the ex-Khedive of 
Egypt asa neighbor, if he succeeds in buying 
of Moritz von Bartman his castie of Prank. 


Mr Hungersford, father in-law of Macke 4 
the California bonanza king, is visiting old 
friends at Waterford, N. Y.,.anda correspond. 
entsays: ‘Mr. Hungerford was a former resi- 
dent of this village, and here years ago 
learned the trade of a barber, and many re- 
member with mingled emotions the trying or- 
deal through which they passed when the ap- 
prentice was practising upon their faces.” 


When life is adrug, and you bave lost hope, then 
trust in Hop Bitters. = 


Mrs. Thankful Taylor is 
a remarkabl 
Vermont lady 10 years old. In her — 
days she thirsted fora thorough knowledge of 
English, Greek, and Latin, and, being poor 
she worked for her books, and ‘then studied 
them as she stood at her spinning-wheel. In 
this way she not only educated herself in the 
pe Ae she be. tenn ecclesiastical an‘ 
ry,m 
Sin, y cine, science and gene. 


A curious fact is reported f, 

‘ rom 
county, Cal Wheat is pa a near Aa, 
paeee, four years ago the waters of Tulare 

ke stood ten feet deep. In the four years 

th pnd RY io Jake receded five miles 
pru one mile. On the Jan > 

——— from the lake are found —— — 
ormer occupation, remaing of & cabin and 
corral, and irrigatin ditches can be traced 
running in straignt | nes, and some of them 





exten 
ng into 4 lake and apparently still 








Whe Has Net Been Bilieus tr 


Probably no one. Doubtiess we heve all semen 
some extent the disagreeable sensstions which » 
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petite, extreme thirst, a high color of the 
among the symptoms which announce a 
vitiation of the bile. The remedy of 
above is Hostetter‘s Stomach Bitters, 
by medical men; pronounce pure and 
them, and popular as a comprehensi 
cine, and aga specific preventive 
chills and fever aad billoas 
Americs. and to a wide extent ia 
Disorde’s in the stom :ch and bowels , as 
are speedily remediable with this 
honored medicine, 


American Fruit Preserving 


As this is the season for the provident 
to set about making ber preserves 
thing that wil) render success more 
work lees laborious issure to meet 
come. The old method of using 
of sugar, with endless boiling, is 
an invention than which nothing 
self so thorough and satisfactory. 
American Fruit Pcwder. manu 
Worrall, No. 2% Liberty Street, New 
aid the business of preserving is very much 
and the expense and trouble redaced to 
ing, while the fruit is rendered much 
and pleasant. In preserving and im 
is likewise Invaluable. Altogether this is 
most marked labor-saving inventions of the 
the housekeeper who once uses it is certain not 
continue it but to aso recommend It to al! her 
One package, price $1.00, preserves 264 pounds of 
tomatoes, etc, 
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A CARD.—To all who are suffering from 
errors and indiscretions of youth, 
weakness, carly decay, loss of 
will send a recipe that will cure you, 
Cuares. This great remedy was discovered 
by a missionary in South America. Send 
self-addressed envelope tothe Exv. Jossra 
Inuan, Station D, New York Olty. 

To One and All—Are you suffering 
from a Cough Oold, Asthma. Bronchitis, or aay af 
the various palmonary troubles that so often end ia 
Consumption? If so, use ‘*Wiibor’s Pure Co'1-Liver 
Oll and Lime,’’ a ssfe and sure remedy. This is se 
quack preparation, bat is regulariy prescribed by the 
medical faculty. Manufactured oaly by F. B, Wi- 
BOR, Chemist, Bostun. Sold by ali druggists. 

— — — 

THE SECRET KEY TO HEALTH.—The Science of 
Life, or Self-Preservation, 300 pages. Price, only§ 1, 
Contains fifty valuable prescriptions, either ope of 
which is worth more than ten times the price of the 
bock. Iliustrated sample sent on receipt of 6 cents for 
postage. Address, Dr. W. H. Parker, 4 Bulfinch &, 
Boston, Mass. 


We have examined a sample of the ‘‘Common Sense 
Hair Crimper, Frizzer and Curler,’ advertised in 
another column, and we unhesitatingly advise cur 
lady readers to give them a trial, as they seem to be 
all that the advertiser c'aims for them. 
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One gill of ‘‘SAPANULE"’ toa pintof hot water, 
cures Rheumatism, Nearaigia, or Lame Back, if 
parts affected and spine are bathed freely. 

S$ 

Study Hop Bitters Book, use the medicine, and you 

will be wise, healthy and happy. 








When our readers answer any Aé- 
vertisoment found im these columns 
they will confer a faver om the Pub 
lisher and the advertiser by naming 
the Saturday Evening Pest. ~ 

GOODS & OUTt ITTING 


K GOODS MAILED 
=@ To every State and Territory) 
Whas ordered, and even then, if noty, 
AA expected, exchanged or theRy 
Gy money refunded. 
For samples or prices speci 
HIon postal card what is desi , 
= and address, wr 
Mail De t for Samples and Supplies, 
al Grand Depot, Philadeiphia, 


JOHN. WANAMAKER 
































S PLEASE STATE THE PAPER YOU SAW TMS I) 





Asthma, Hay F ever. 


relieved 
CATA RRH S53 iteccuatty “cared 
the use of *:Tue Scottish Thistle Medicinal Fumers. 
Havicg cured myself of a case of asthms 22 
standing, I can guarantees the results from the =s 
my remedy. A child can use there Fumers, as the? 
do not have tobe smoked. You need not —* 
hour after using my remedy. Home testimonials 
nished upon application Box of Fumers ao 
tions for use sent upon receipt of 91.00. One 
Will cure the worst case. Address James F. 
Bellaire. O. Agents Wanted. 


PATENTS sizsncuses 


MaRS, LA 
osveare. 
—ä—— ———— 
who have had twenty-four years experience 1B - 
n 
the 


“Scientific News,” tor seca 


I readers Popular 
A YEAR. baupie pain fe pampbiet to 
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RADWAY'S READY HELIEE 


CURES THE WORST PAINS 
In from One to Twenty Minutes. 


NOT ONE HOUR 
— Say cons 


RX A CURE For 
Is wes the and is 


fhe Only Pain Remedy 


the Lungs, Stomach 
organs, OEM UNE TO TWENTY MINUTES. 


po matter how the 
ay 1 Ner- 
te fo ee send with 
WD AGUEB, 
— AND Aa ts Fy rel for Gfty cents. There 


y Dot » Teme and sll other “malarious. “Bilious, 
Ear ee ee Sawer 





| INE NTRS STL TTL ET TGR L OLE LI EI — 
Dr. RADWAY’S REGU- 


LATING PILLS. 
for the cure c: 





THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


OF CHRONIC DISBAS. 
scROFUL LA 7OR SYPHILITIC. HEREDIT OR 


ee T= Swell- 


ig, ae — Bete ese the — 
5 tumors. Ulcers, Se a — 
Sait Rheum, Bronchitis, =~ Mee m 


Liver Complaint, Eto. 


Kiiney and Bladder Complaints, 


Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
I Sto f ” of 
Brignt’s voppage of | Water, Inoontinence Urine, 


OVARIAN TUMOR 


OF TEN YEARS’ GROWTH CURED 


—BY— 


DR. RADWAY’S REMEDIES. 


DR. RADWAY & OO. 
323 Warren Street, Hew York. 


NOTE THIS! 


THE 


TRIBUNE and FARMER 


secured 20,009 new subscribers since July ist., and 
is offered FOK A SHORT TIME ONLY, as an experi- 
ment,every week for TWO MONTHS, on trial foronly 


10 CENTS. 


(REGULAR PRICE, $1 PER YEAR.) 


ITS FEATURES ARE PECULIAR AND 
UNEQUALLED. 
CONTAINS EACH WEEK 


4 SPLENDID STORIES, 


COMPLETE. NO CONTINUED BENRATIONAL 
MATTER ADMITTED 10 OUR COLUMNS 


FULL OF SHORT ANECDOTES, 


LADIFS epee yt" YOUTA‘'S COLUM 
ALL HE N ittvel the VERY Est 
AGKICUL TURAL 3* a, T to be found in 

weekly in the United 8 


TRIBUNE AND FARMER, 


Firta anp CaEstxot 8Ts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


a 
WARNER _ BROS CORSETS 


Meda! at the recent 
pants XPOSITION, 

over all competiters. Their 

PLEXIBLE HIP ry 


ATHE_ HEALTH. CORSET, 


fesef! and fiexibie a 4d coulaine no bones. 
—— arcing Corsets, 


a'e by leading 22* 


WARNER BRO’S, 351 Broadway, N. ¥- 





















USIC LL OIVE You MY WoRD I 
— MEAN C NUTHING."’ The vest 

OF er pute gute (with instramen tment) 
— —— Be ; 





4. C. LANDES, Box #8, Souderton, Pa. 1 


a@ [ Copyright. 


HOWTO MAKE LACE 


Rovat, PRiecess, HOWTTOx AND PorrT. 
230 Nastrations an a handsome ome Potters on 
vith plain directions henna eet 
Free, 1 et ay, | Eee 


—8 Gouanzy 
Laces and Lace b Parrean Cots Breed 
LINEN BRAIDS, 


LACE PATTERNS. 


Iltustrated Book of Designs of over 200 Collars, Cuffs 
Neckiace. Fichas, etc.. and Gigantic Supplemest, 











the Mme. Gurney & Co. New York. 
ARRASENE. 

A new and beaati terial rtistic _ Embroid- 

Sed tp as" aa" Sot — 


ae. — worked, (as sam- 
Rise) He. Tnctruction Geos MB. GURNEY & Uo., 





A &kin of Beauty is a Jey for Beer. * 


DE. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream or Magical Beantifier 


Removes Tan, 8 Sallowness, 
blemish on beaaty. t has stood the test 
years. and is so harmioes ee taste it, to A sure the 
preparatica is properly no counterfeit 
of similar name. The distinweithel’ Dre L. A. Sayree 
said to 9 lady of the haut ton (a patient)—**As you 
æ— gt hoy raud‘s s Cream’ 

least b ® preparations.’ 
~— removes superfiuous hair with- 


Mus. M,. 3 T. GOURAUD, Sole Prop’r. , 
4 Bond Street, New York. 
For Sale by all Drnggists and Fancy | Goods Desiers. 


re ee ee en 


8) ASSORTED PICTURE CARDS 


For 25 Cts. 








Send 2 cts. to JNO. A. HADDOCK, 712 CHEST- 
NUT &., PHILADELPHIA, PA., and you will re- 
ceive by return mail, postage paid, a neat paper case 
containing EIGHTY BSAUTIFUL PICTURE CARDS. 

az Try it. 

Reference—The Editor of this Paper. 


| Garratt Electric Disk and Belt 


Very higbly recommended by first-class Physician 
for the relief and cure of nervous = chronte on 
ments, such as — 
This is the on' 





or prolonged a 
ity. itis —6 and —* — medics shock). It is 
—— and easy to w perfectly safe in all 
specially ata ted for delicate ladies. aed 
simpi yas apes pent § e skin. small disk for 228 
eadache. $i. Large or circle disk 
Long Beit §3.50 a *. For sale by Urugalate an — 
Instrument makers. Py ~ by Kieciric 
isk and Belt Co.. D. J. McFarlane, Manager, No 7, 
Exchange Place, Boston. 
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Parties having LAND OLAIMS or LANDS 
in this Territory 
yee ries Send pu Particulars, Synop- 


J. WISE NORTON, 
Philafeiphia, Pa. 


FREE GIFT! 70 ALL. 


MATISM. FasaLyer, FECSsLGN NERVOUS 
and SEXUAL DKBILITY GENERAL ILL 
H®ALTH. Wasting, Deen URINARY DIS ASKS, 
SPINAL DISEAS DYSPEPSIA, Etc, Etc 
whom will be sent 4h on Medical tilectrielty. 
and Electro ly Its, world renowned for their 
success In savin moor’ valuable lives, by CURING ALL 
ah a Ds Bend Symptoms and Stamp 
adien W. FORBES, 
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174 W. FOURTH. STREET, CINCINNATI, O. 


READ |A Word to the Wise 
PROFIT 





Allen's Ling Balsam 


Js Warranted to Break up the Most Trouble- 
some Cough or Coldin an incredibly short time. 
Physicians Recommend it. Try it. Sold by druggists. 


Dr. Seymour, Graduate of Medicine 
anda *4* Store. N. W. cor. Thirteenth 
and —* Bis. guarantees an sbsolute 

cure in Scrofula, —— and Uri —— 
in in Catarrh, Piles, Nervous Dew ane Vitaitey, 
male Complaints, ot⸗ etc. No clerks. KB, ¢ 
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THE COMMON-SENSE 


Hair Crimper, Curler, 
AND FRIZZER, 


It recommends itrelf by its Low Price, Durability 
Beauty, N eatness and Comfert. qt. make y oursel? 
—— * erape of cur! papers, your at fait 

iron — hich 
— 7 the 


r— woman's gio 
re the incom * > CounO 3 X 


trifle 
HAIRCMIMPER, FRI Lh AND CURLER. 
One dozen sent *o any address postpaid on 
receipt of price 25 Cents, in currency or post 
age stamps. 
J.D. MILNOR & CO., 
Lock Box 8, Philadelphia, Pa. 
s@- AGENTS) WANTED 


CURE BY ABSORPTION! 


“SAPANULE | 


The Great External Remedy! 


For Wounds, Bruises, Sprains, Sores. Chiibiains, 
Bunions, Corns, Rheumatism, Neuraigia, Headache, 
Lame Back , Bites of Insects, relieves and cures Potson, 
and al) skin diseases. Used in bathsis a sure preveat- 
ive of fevers and contagious diseases. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


50c. and 61.00 per Bettie. 


SAMUEL GERRY & ©v,, Prop’s. (Office, 227 Bway 
LAZELL, MagsHu & GARDINER, Wholesale Agents, 
New Vork. 


R. DOLLARD, 
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CHESTNUT 8T., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Premier Artist 
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and most complete Catalogue of TYPE, 
PRESSES, CUTS, 4c., published. 
LOWEST PRICES. LARGEST VARIETY. 
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JAMES H. BUNN. 
Wall Paper & Window Shade 


Depot, 
TWENTY-SECOND AND CHESTNUT 8Ts., 
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ts Givided between long and short 
eostames. Short costames prevailing for 
@uat-door totlettes, but for dinner and 
evening dress they sre made with very 
loug trates. in every detail! of the toflette, 
bowever, the greatest |aiit ade ts allowed: each 
in@fvieus) may adapt the modes of the day to 
her position In society, ber means, her age, or 
appearance, no fixed rules are applicable gen- 
erally except those applyisg © mourning, 
whieh remain unchanged in their simplicity. 
it ts rather early to talk of overdresses. but 
some pretty mixed euitings tn pin-head 
eheoks and almost invisible stripes, are shown 
for them, as well as cemels’ hairs. Some of 
these heavy goods wil! probably be mate up 
imto entire sults Mike those shown iate in the 
spring, but the overdresses are more conven- 
fent and economical. 

Piaids are not yet out of fashion, it is ea4 to 
say, and plaid mummy cloths. some with well 
Gefined cross bars. others in which ngar'y a)! 
the colors blend into a uniform dark shate, 
with only ome threa4-like stripe cutting ft tn. 
to quadrilateral sections. Striped goods for 
trimming end for combination sults abound 
an4 vary in style from the dark, rieh satin 
and wool Pekins aad piain colors to the gor- 
geous Gaehmere and yeudarme biues. The 
plata Pekias begin as low as 61 25 a yard, and 
come in all colors aad in stripes of all widths. 
The eashusere stripes are only joeg, narrow 
wreaths of tiny Gowers. smal! palms, or the 
nondescript Ggures on [n1ia shawie ; they are 
jess. erage in coloring than the Pompadour 

of last sammer, and harmonizing per- 

with the dark greens, garnets and bi ues 

with which they alternate. The most elabor- 

ate, Besides having stripes of cwhmere fiz. 

ures and of lustreless sotid color. have a third 

stripe, defined by a single thread of old gold, 

and with a satin surface. Dirk stuffs. dotted 

with minate roses scarcely bigger than a pin 
bead. 

The newest goods are thore In which the 
whole ground is covered by the figrres, and 
these stuffs are so entirely ‘ifferent from the 
brocades of last season that ft is provoking to 
find that they are all invoiced as novelties, 
aad that not one of them hasaname. The 
gorgeous Persian patterns, in which two or 
three shades of bive or wine color are mingied 
with old goid in a pattern apparentiy taken 
from pottery; the Moorish desiens. in which 
peacock biue or garnet is twined into curious 
arabeeqses with lines of old gold; and the In. 
dian patterns, into which every concetvable 
vegetable color enters, are all novelties, only 
distingu'shed by thetr prices, which range as 
high as 63 descending thenceto $i These ma 
tertals, if the French fashion be followed, will 
be used not only for collars. coffs and vests, 
but for the draes coats and frock coata in 
which wowen are to be trravye!.andin which 
one may be exeased for boping that they will 
look better than men doin eiroilar garments. 

In the tm ported woolen stuffs we fad a repe- 
tition of the cofoline, the “ mummy and 
the ermure textures which distinguish the 
cotton tabries Of the Spring. The cotoline, it 
will] be remembered, in the sma!! cords which 
ran through the warp, is similar in appear- 
ance to the old-fashioned dimity with which 
the most of us were familiar in childhood ; the 
“mammy-cioth,” which takes ite name from 
the aoctent Eayp'tan staff in which mummies 
are found enwrapped, is acrepe texture; and 
the armure isa tex'are with minute set figures 
thrown upon the face. 

These qoods wi!! serve as the foundation or 
substantial portion of costumes intended for 
medium wear, reiteved in various ways by ap- 
pitances tn silk or woolen stu Ts of Pom patour 
patterns and colors. Though these gay etnfts 
we anderstand, wtl!l he used rather in the light 
of com bin'ag than trimming materials. Thas, 
the paniers, the bouffan’e portion of ths train. 
the veet, collar, and cuffs. wil! be of the dam. 
ask. O- the waistof the drees in keeping with 
the tablier and the puffed drapery of the tour 
eure, will be of the damas® or brocade; while 
upon costumes mate different!y the fancy 
materia! witli appear distinc'ly as an extrane 
ove application. 

The tashion of jackets mite of different ma 
tertais from that of the sk'rt stfll adds to the 
variety tn the dress of the present day. A prac 
teal tofiette forthe antumn fs as follows: 
Skirt of satin foulard with white dots ons 
ground of plum coinr.dall green. or very dark 
Biue; Vest of faille or eatin. nlain, of the same 
shade a the ground of the foulard nosed for the 
skir& Jeeket of very light black cloth, open. 
ing Wide en the cBest. closed «at the waist by 
two bettons, and parting below the waist to 
show the vest. This te chiefly designed for 
young giris or young married ladies. But it 
te important to note that the facket will takea 
lesAing position in the winter toflette. These 
jackets wii! *e made of stamped velvet, bro- 
caded silk, cachemire shot with gold. or sim- 
ply of light clota, as the occasion may de 

mand. 

A garment which is meeting with considera- 
bie favor is the “mantel Brinda,” or Walter 
Scott. Itts generally made of Scotch piaid. 
It te plaited in the back, and has large velvet 
revere. itis often made of green plaid and 
teimamed with dark blue velvet. Biack and 





shape of the bead, to be wors when the batir ts 
made of light and dark shel] in the shape of 
swords. 

Satin antique, a new fabric, really s satis 
plush, will be used for trimming purposes, 
beth for hats and bonnets as well as dresses. 
Whole hats aad bonnets of satin antique are 
also seen among wilinery goods. This fabric 
comes in all the new colors, and when used as 
a shfrring for the inside of a brim, is very be- 
omming when of a becoming snede Satis sab- 
Hime is another sew material for bonnets and 
thefr trimmings. It is thick, lustrous, and is 
frequently seen in chameleon tints. Leopard 
velvet is, however, the most novel and geor- 
geous matertal seen among trimming fabrics. 
It has a satin grownd, verv little of whicb, 
however, is seen, and that little ts generally of 
gol4 or o)4 gold color, or silver gray or drab. 
On thts round are frregularty shaped round. 
ish spots of velvet, with avery tong pile tn two 
eclors black and gray, or dark bide and gray, 
or Amaranth an‘ gray. The length of the pile 
ot the velvet, added to the close proximity of 
the spots, makes the golden atin ground in- 
visible at an angie of forty five degress, and 
thie produces the richest chameleon effect im. 
aginableasthe fabric is turned in the light. 
Ribbons wi!!] also be used for bonnet trim~ 
ming* this fall, and the new ribbons show al! 
the richpees of satin, pinsh, vetvet, and Jac- 
qnard eftecta that are noticed In the new fa- 
brice an‘ tr‘mming materials. They are also 
wider than they were last season. 

The slight in Oeure continue to be especially 
favored by Fashion. The panier is particu- 
larly adapted to the slender; though, with 
skiifn! management, and when very slightly 
bonffant, ft has the effect of rendering a 
rather thick waist comparatively small in ap- 
pearance. The tioy panier of the present day 
has little in common with the enormous car- 
carse de Initon, with rows apon rows of cane 
or whalebone and finte4 ertnoline, whfcn our 
ancestresses managed as best they mig bt. 

Whalebone enters, bowever, into the organ- 

ization of the present panier, though this 
mode of distension has not yet been generally 
adopted. This contrivance ts from ten to fif- 
teen inches in length,and six in width, and 
only gives the wearer (ff slight) the appear- 
ance of rather well-developed hins. Some- 
times, when the basque of the jacket Inter- 
feres with the original position of the panter, 
the latter fe dislodged from the hips to take 
upalower posttion This, too, is a difference 
from the nanter of iT®’. which distended drap- 
ervyina direction almostatright angles with 
the Itne of the watst. The foliowtng instruc 
tions ae to the modeoft cutting the ekirt of a 
short costnme, may be found useful: Made 
almost round, the skirt should not tonch the 
ground atany potnt, bunt should clear it by at 
jeast two inches It consists of a front breadth 
measenrineg thirty inches across at the lower 
edge. of tw gores, eacn measnring fourteen 
inches, and of one straight breadth which 
measures a yard in width, being the usual 
width of Ifntngs andcalico. This gives a total 
width of two yards and twenty-two inches. 
The back breath is gore in the middie. The 
whole is mounted tntoa fiat band, which fits 
the bipsexactiv. The tunf« is not separate, 
bnt {fs fastened on the skirt just below this 
band. 
Nothtng conld possibly be more convenient 
than thiscostnme. It is easily put on. and 
looks very well. It is usually worn with a 
jacket of totally different color. For simple 
toflets it usually consists of black Pekin, vel- 
vetand silk, or satin and stik. For more cere- 
montous occasions Pompadour broches or 
cashmeres are used. We have observed a toi- 
let of Diack silk trimmed with jet, with jacket 
of grenat satin with Pompadour designs in 
flowers. Anotber costume of biscuit -olored 
crepe de !'inde, trimmed with gendarme bine 
eatin ribbon, was completed bv a jacket of 
Pompedour broche on a gendarme bine 
groind 

There are few novelties to chronicle as vet. 
The new silks for early actamn wear are bro- 
cade stripes of twoor three contrasting col- 
ors, and also sma!! armure figares set in three 
precise rows. Many of the armure si'ks are 
partly velvet. while others are plush, the fig- 
ures betnga long raised pile on a silk or satin 
ground of the same color. The striped silks 
have arabeeque fizures in graceful curves, of 
a dark color on a light ground, as gendarme 
blue on a gold ground, blue on pink, cardinal 
on cream color. The stripes are an inch wide, 
and are separated by a thin line of rwilled 
eatin. Sach figured silks serve only for parts 
of costumes that have plain silk or satin for 
their foundation. More costly fabrics are em- 
bossed velvets with shot satin grounds, the 
flowers being dark and in high relief: and 
there sre a host of materials imitating old 
chair covers and old lodian cashmeres and 
these are to be made upintocasequins. These 
casaquins will be much morn this autumn, 
aod are sultable with skirts made of any ma- 
tertal, and in any color. They are handsom- 
est, however, over toflets of black faille, eash- 
mere, Or white muslin. Some ladies have old 
cashmere shawis cut for this purpose, in which 
case they can be trimmed with plain passe. 
menteries, in corresponding colors worked 
with beads. French cashmeres of pure color- 
ings are now rendered extremely brilliant 
through the admixture in the weaving of « 
small portion of silk. A new Sictlienne has 
recently sppeared; it is ribbed with satin 
stripes, and will be usd for crossbands and 
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ero*s—titeb figure. To the pisin end is firm- 
i sewed a sik mattress, sin. 2in., round the 
border of whieh pins describe }itt le designs or 
letters. A lavger kind forms qaite ® compen- 
diom of useful items. It 's made wit" a piece 
of fanne! lined jeather, i6'n long by 7in. wade, 
éin. of the length being ebaped fora fap, ao 
fitted with elastic ~~ in which to slip the 
—~~~ thim bie, kin, and stiletto. The 
remain of the is thus divided: Three 
rows of perpendicniar stitching, }¢in. apart 
form places for threads or siJk on eather side, 
buttonpholes top and bottom, allowing the 
skeins to pass through. The central 4{n. has 
an extra of fannel pinked out on one 
edge and separated by horizontal stitchings 
into twelve or thirteen com partments for but- 
tons, a sample one of each being sewn outside. 
The strip terminates either with a needle book 
or as & cotton box, in which case an extra 3!p. 
must be given in the length, and two small 
squares fitted in the sides, in the same way as 
tor sofa bolsters. Al! these housewives either 
fold over fiat, secure’ bya button, or are roil- 
ed up, when instead of tying them as former- 
ly, the ribbons fasten as a miniature traveling 
strap. 

Really elegant housewives have a covering 
of stik treble crashes. quipers. or darned net, 
mounted on colored silk and surrounded with 
cord. One ot this kind, measuring Win. by 
6\p., is separated by chain or coral stitch into 
four vertical divisions for white and black 
cotton embroidery, cotton,and silk. Below 
these, leaves of pinked-out flannel are tied 
across by ribbons, and form a littie book tor 
needies and pins; the lower part finishes as a 

ket to contain thimbie and a small piece of 
tting, crochet. or other odd work. 

Out of cardboard boxes may be contrived 
many pretty receptacies. A collar box, forin- 
stance, lined and covered with bright silk, 
will give two com ments when divided by 
a piece of stiff huckram, one of which will bold 
loose cottons, &c., and the other, well stuffed, 
will make a pincushion. Ina similar way 
handkerchief boxes, or shallow cases, &c., are 
effectively covered by silk or velvet, and bor- 
dered inside by a row of little pockets for 
reels, silk winders, and tape measures. The 
11d com prises tour flaps, closing like an enve- 
lope, the two side ones overlaid with fannel 
for needles, the upper and lower ons secur- 
ing bodkins, crochet hooks, and other odds 
and ends by elastic straps 

A very favorite shape tor jewel boxes can 
easily be reproduced with spare bits of card- 
board and silk or satin. It requ'res ten pieces, 
and consists of a central box, 4}¢!n. high, 5in. 
equare atthe upper part, and tapering towards 
the base to Sin. Four open pockets surround 
the sides, corresponding with them in heizht 
and gradaated shape, but as many as 7in. 
wide. and hollowed out atthetop. Twocon- 
trasting colors are employed for lining and 
cover, or, with a little taste, even scra of 
silk, velvet, or brocade might be ch ngly 
utilise’. A scented pincusbion surm%unts the 
lid attached to the casket by ribbon hinges, 
and opened by a loop to match; this cushion 
together with the pockets. displays a piece ot 
satin previously embroidered, and the whole 
is enbanced by a ruching, often replaced by 
lace, a string of shells, tiny feathers, or roses. 
This inexpensive knicknack may fitly adorn 
anv dressing tabie. 


and other fancy strips come in 
v icely tor photo frames, and are newer 
than the ordinary velvet; while larger bands, 
stretched over Jooking-giasses, have quite an 
artistic air about them, and. moreover, thead- 
vantace of concealing shabby frames. Still 
another good use tor these antiquated rem- 
nants is the lining of whatnots, sideboard and 
mantel shelves, now so fashionable for dis- 
playing old china. 

A few trifes must be prepared for gentle- 
men, and one of the most uncommon is a case 
for razr pever, made from a pteceof silk oat- 
meal, &c., 15'n. long by 6in. wide. A borderof 
vandykes or lace finishes the strip, which 
doubles in two, the crease being marked by a 
runner forthe insertion of a cane or whale- 
bone that supports the cord and tassels to be 
slipped over a nail on the wal! near the shav- 
ing-glass Initials. or embroidery, enhances 
the front flap, which, lifted »p from the lower 
end shows the paper, attached by one corner 
to an inner piece of frayed-out linen merely 
secured at the centre. 

As acompanion to this case, makea hanging 
bag tor brushes, in simi'ar material and bound 
with bright braid. The back, et!ffened by 
cardboard, wil! constet of a flat piece. sha 
at the upper end, and finished by atretotl and 
long loop of cord. meeting the ornamental 
monogram. On the lower halt, two square 
—— —2 ry sides, are stitched to 

nndation,and form pocke adorn 
Holbein orcrewel embroidery. — — 

I will conciude with two of the daintiest 
novelties—one a work-basket, tashioned with 
a large square of Irish crochet, guipure, Jace, 
or antique stuff, }ined with colored silk. This 
8q are is doubled cornerways over a silk bag 
previously stitched round it, and the two 
sides reaching to the gathered mouth of the 
bag are eonnected by twisted cord handles, 
completed with tassels. Theside angles them: 
selves are slightly bent in and secured by a 
few stitches. A piece of cardboard cunningly 
introduced into the bottom gives the neces- 
“tbe others hand 

, & handy lady*s companion. stand 
on the work table as a small tripod, exhibiting 
all its contents ata giancs. Four bamboo 
canes compose the frame; the middie one, ex 
ceeding in height, is topped bya ring, and ens. 
tains the three shorter posts. between which 
are stretched triangles of cardboard-monunted 
s'lk, framed with lace, and decorate at the 
foot of each pillar with ribbon bows. Onthese 
divisions elastic loops keep in piece the scis- 
sors, thimble, stiletto, cotton, &c, ranged 
pa od — bags and a diamond shaped pin- 





Grapes for Winter Pies.—After 
frost pick the wild grapes, either fox-grapes or 


the little winter. pick them from thei 
stems, and putt in a large stone jar, — 
ting at layer of grapes and sprinhbling 


is filled , then cover them with boiling mo. 
asses, and tie them over the top with a paper 
cover; set them on the top of the range or 
stove in & pan of boiling water for several 
days. Small biue plums may be pre in 
the same way, and make very winter 


far ta tiled with good brown sugar. until the 
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writers is fall, bat if your special 

wil Sobileh tt. A wel mort we 
Tuomas D. (Coffee Co., oon —— 

an«wered several weeks since. 

Bumbers carefully. your beat 


E. P. (Sagadahoc. Me of Jour basbend s arel® 
he of 
, apt com pantons your s 
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Reaper, (Wi Ind >—It ts imposzinis 
eer Seth one do F order 
coal very = 

A M. T (frie, Pa )—The “tate 
cultural Fair refer to was beld at * 
Ph 1657. on the ground Bow occupied by 
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AGENT. (Winona, Mina. )—We Rot the spare 
atcommand. The fg inser 
ance Is of grevt antiq aq Ha 
time of Claadius Casar, A. D. 44. It is certata thas 

rance of ships at sea was practiced as early as the 
year 45 A. D. 

SUBSCRIBER, D. T.)—The house 

the leading poh the world. and 4 4 


come into ase till the 

first sppesrs in what 's Kaowa as the Pariaa Chroal- 
“= ch was engraved 
even 
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first 
in education ſs to impress upon the scholar: the A.J 
and use of wh vt he or she is about to learn. 

STorRY. (Les. fowa.)—If a native of any land where 
the French law —— is ander twenty five years 
age, he cannot lawfully marry without 
his natural legal lan. So that a woman may bes 
wife in America but none at all in France. (Cases of 
the kind frequently appear in the and ft 
is amatter for surprise that the lesson teach ts 
not better appre isted and extensively 
You did perfectiy right. 

H. (Woodlord, Ill.)—The leaned tn such matters 
recom mend that as the little red ants are averse to 

ee 


a2 


with sweetened water or rup. hu 
braoches of a tree where the frui’ is nlng matar- 
ity, will attract ante. wasps. files and of all 
sorts that prey greedily upon sweets. 

Senior. (Halifax. 8. C.)—At Hambarg. in Ger- 
mony, the longest day has seventeen hours and the 
shortest seven. At Stockholm, the has 
teen andahalf hours and the five and a half. 
At St. Petersburg. the longest has nineteen and the 
shortest five hours. Fr I n@est has 
twenty-one and a helf hours. At Wondorbdas, in 
Nerway the day lasts from the tist of May to the 2 
of July the sua not getting below the hor son during 
the whole time, bu’ skimming along ¥ close to it ia 
the north. At Spitsbergen, the lonaest day lasts three 
and a balf months 

— (Sullivan, a }—You are 52* 
at your sister's calli a: very 
for a sister should be toe fant a x 
dart at one to whom she is linked by such a tender tle 
Rat it is lamentable how much spite is fa 
famities: nay what ⁊ eS amount 


racticed where al! shou nature 1 eve! 
rothers are not 89 — Spee om brother; 


fference 

ing spirit that ever afflicted a woman. 

PHILO, (Svtano Cal.)—Thesun may he inhabited. 
Who knows to the coowners? — ifc maa 
tained ease age, Umea? ght of the sun 
from a deuse EH Es which may sferd 
ones te the | . and yet 

a distance aloftas not to be s them; 


water and dry lan‘ there. hills and 
rain and fair weather. aad that as the light and 
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Mras G. (Norfo'k, Vs.)\—Anthorities give 
thos: If agentleman it + 4 & wife. he 
ont e first finger of hi« and: tf he 
Wears it on the secon4 flanger: if married 
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PTRACEY, . afl violest 
parities should be secided” aaatecn. whe old % 
n Others. commiterd the greatest DIOS. ie 
bis life in acountess Hewes mm ng me 
bis Is therefore beboves Joo ieee- 
aspire to rich wives te jerk before pens over 
What man of rignt spirit woult like to be ® Pent, got 
en h's wife? A man of course ferlings Mang 
mind sech ac ndition; but on ¢ one ore 
a@ ™aa sinktr g into the sot and an 28 only 
cept it te true bat they are so few. bg 
teud to prove the melancholy rele. The 2 
then, that we can afer is te the of » aioe 
may b* only a fever or & —58— 
dered brain, reason may 8000 Like it 
all events, work, there is nothing 








